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WHEN PHIL COMES HOME. 


‘ATHER and mother are growing old. 
I His eyes are dim, and her shoulders bowed 
They have little to spare of silver and gold, 
They live apart from the busy crowd, 
And one like another their days go by— 
The days of the years that are flying fast; 
The gray clouds drift o’er the westering sky, 
And the tale of their life is a dream of the past. 


But ever as Saturday evening sheds 
Its after-glow on the fair hillways, 
The hearth is swept and the board is spread, 
And cheery and bright is the fagot’s blaze, 
And mother steps briskly to and fro, 
And father smiles in the easy-chair, 
While both the wrinkled old faces glow, 
Till the vanished youth seems blooming there. 


On Saturday night, when Phil comes home, 
With the stir of the town in his eager pace, 
Their cares are light as the beaded foam, 
That ebbs from the shore and leaves no trace; 
They live in the joy of their boy’s young prime, 
Their Jaughter wakes at his merry jest, 
And Saturday night is the blithest time 
The round week sees in the old home nest. 
ELIZABETH CHISHOLM. 


AFTER THE INDIAN-SUMMER. 


A FTER all the melancholy sweetness of melting 
IA. mists and radiant frosts, the spell of falling 
leaves and whistling winds, comes the pressure of 
chilly blasts, and that low-toned season of the year 
when if there are any germs of poison in the blood 
they will meet with small power of resistance in the 
system, and soon turn themselves to bad account. 
When the summer, and the St. Michael's summer, 
too, are gone, the snows swiftly begin to fly, the cold 
sweeps down from the wide circle of perpetual ice, 
the grotind is frozen, and there is nothing more to do 
outside; and so it befits those of us who dwell not in 
close city streets, but in the open country, before the 
gentle days are gone, to look to our surroundings, 
and see if all are as they should be ere winter renders 
it impossible to make them so. Are the drains right, 
so that no accumulation shall freeze in them, foreing 
noxious fumes back into the house when the thaws 
come? Are the cellars cleared of the last remnant of 
the summer vegetables, whose decay can send up 
diphtheritic and typhoid germs into every portion of 
the hous? And are the winter vegetables shut away 
from any such possibility, if there is not the blessing 
of an outer cellar for them? Are the dead leaves 
taken out of the roof gutters and conductors, so that 
rain and melting snow shall not be driven back and 
forced beneath the roofing to flood ceilings and wet 
walls? Are the chimneys clean and the flues beyond 
suspicion, so that the terrors of fire on a freezing win- 
ter night may not be our experience? Are the leaks 
in the roof repaired, so that life may not be endangered 
by the necessity of getting out on the slippery ways 
and tinkering them inefficiently later? Are the wea- 
ther-strips tight? Are any of the blinds or gates sag- 
ging on their hinges, or loose and flapping, or with 
insecure fastenings? Are the coal and wood in store? 
Is there a pot of paint and a brush togo over suspected 
cracks where the clapboards have shrunk in the sun, 
and the driving rain may enter? Are the awnings 
taken in and cared for, the hammocks stretched in 
the garret, safe from mildew and from mice, the piazza 
chairs stowed away, the snow-shovel mended, the 
sleigh well looked to, its furs and blankets gone over, 
and its soapstones ready? Is the well clean and suf- 
ficiently guarded; are the flower beds protected, the 
tender shrubs tied up in straw, the roses shielded from 
the alternation of freezing and thawing which ruin 
them, the rhododendrous screened from the strong 
suns? Is the barn warm and clean for the horse and 
the cow, and is the water supply for the latter all 
right, that no illnesses shall reach the family through 
her milk? Is there fresh hay and plenty of it in the 
watch-dog's kennel, and are the hen-house windows 
giving on the south cleaned and clear for the sun to 
come in on chanticleer and his dames, and their perch- 
es well rubbed with the kerosene that is death to the 
pests that annoy them? 

There is many a woman who has all these things 
to attend to, if not to do, where the husband is busy 
and needs to be spared, or where there is no husband, 
and it is still necessary to see that things go right 
outside the house as well as in it. Even if there isa 
manservant, it is best to follow him up with over- 
sight and direction, for be he never so faithful, he 
may yet be stupid; and if he be intelligent, there is 
always the possibility that he may be too much so, 
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yet not enough, and use his intelligence to save him- 
self rather than his employer. There are few more 
pleasant sensations g:ven to the country-dweller than 
those which com~ from the knowledge that all is right 
and tight about the house, and that the great enemy 
of vitality and physical co.nfort may come with all 
his forces and find the stron,hold garrisoned, armed, 
and defended. 


THE ROUND TABLE. 


']‘O those versed in the art of delicate feasting and to most 
persons of artistic perceptions the round table, notwith- 
standing the ebb and flow of fashionable caprice in the mat- 
ter, remains the ideal dinner board. That it has come down 
to us famed in story and sung in verse may have set about 
it a certain glamour of attractiveness, but even without this 
happily suggestive association the circular mahogany has 
much to recommend it from more prosaic points of view. 

Its decorative possibilities much exceed those of the square 
and oblong tables. Its shape, a succession of curves, is typ- 
ically beautiful and at once pleasing to the eye. *‘‘ What is 
grace?” was asked of an artist, and he replied instantly, 
* Anything without right angles ”"—which starts the round 
table with much in its favor. 

A round table, in fact, decorates itself; the simplest fur- 
nishings upon it lend themselves easily to an effective whole, 
while, brave with fine napery, sparkling crystal, and glitter- 
ing silver, with the fragrance of flowers and the shaded 
radiance of wax lights, the round table makes a setting for a 
feast that is a positive halo. 

Every dioner-giver knows that the material part of the 
entertainment is only half the responsibility. The other 
half is the company, which has not only to be judiciously 
brought together, but kept together as well. And it is 
about the round board that this latter is best accomplished. 
There are no corners to be talked across and around, no 
stretches of obstructing figures to be dodged; everybody is 
everybody else’s neighbor in a conversational sense, and all 
are easily held in touch by the presiding spirit. ‘‘ Give me,” 
cried an English nobleman who was a famous host, ‘‘a good 
entrée, a choice vintage, and a round table, and 1 will dine 
the crowned heads of Europe.” 

One objection alone can be urged against this form—its 
absorption of space. This is sometimes a very valid one, 
and has to be respected. The dining-room of the average 
city house will not permit the use of a round table at which 
more than nine persons can be seated. This, it will be re- 
membered, is the limit fixed by the old Greeks for the suc- 
cessful dinner company, but in these days of long visiting 
lists and accumulating social obligations a planning hostess 
often finds twice nine and more, even, too few for the num- 
ber of her covers. In such cases, if her room is long and 
narrow, a table following its shape will have to be used. 

It may not be amiss to remind ch&telaines who prefer the 
round table, but have one of another shape, that caterers can 
always supply a circular top of any size to fit over the usual 
board. 

A number of society women who are frequent entertain- 
ers and mistresses of spacious homes, for convenience’ sake, 
own sets of these tops, both round and square, that are ad- 
justed according to their wish and need. In some of the 
noble banqueting-rooms of New York and Newport round 
tables seating forty guests have been spread, which in their 
environment of rich wainscoting and tapestried walls, their 
wealth of costly belongings, and their complement of beauty 
and chivalry, have been superb pictures. 














MR. IRVING AND MISS TERRY. 
amen KNEW that she 
| would come in as 

she did on the day 
when I saw her first, 
MeHater for Lecllon jest from the matinée, 
ner programme half 
out of her muff. 
knew that her chair 
Prsioraays would be drawn near 
to the high carved seat 
of the Professor, and 
that she would sit there talking to him, unconscious of oth- 
ers in the room. I knew all this, for I know that Miss Van 
Auken never sees a play that moves her without wanting to 
talk to Professor Prodgers about it. And yet to-day I had 
to watch her sitting there, while I was held by this person 
and that, and on subjects that bored me to death. What 
did I care, while I stood there, tense, with nerves trembling, 
conscious of every gesture and look of that little group by 
the fire, whether Miss Bundy thought it “really too bad” 
that the Flower Show was not in the Madison Square Garden 
this year, but up around a corner in Lexington Avenue, 
where one had to drive under a branch of the elevated road, 
or pick one’s way over a muddy crossing, instead of tripping 
over from Fifth Avenue, as had been the wont? And what 
difference could it have made to me what Mrs. Brayton 
thought about those afternoon teas just begun at Sherry’s, 
modelled, as she told me, after those of the Rue Cambon in 
Paris? If ever 1 was conscious of what psychologists call 
our internal physiology, I was at that moment, as I talked 
to her, bracing myself to answer commonplaces composedly, 
while I was painfully and acutely alive to everything that 
was going on at the other end of the room. 

‘It might have been a little surer of success, perhaps,” I 
said, ‘‘ had they done as they do in the Rue Cambon, where 
every one, by paying, can go, and no cards of introduction 
are necessary. It is always easy to keep a certain quality 
even in a public place, if one — recognizes those unwrit- 
ten laws that make the success of places like Delmonico’s.” 

“What do you mean by the unwritten laws of Delmon- 
ico’s?” she answered, balancing with a touch of quiet ab- 
straction her teaspoon on her cup. There are things that 
make Mrs, Brayton a bore. Who wants to be tripped up at 
Pe gee tea by an explanation when there A no room 
‘or it? 


“I mean,” I said, “ those laws which every one recog- 
nizes, which make it unpleasant for any man to take, for 
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- Stone bade him flee for safety. 


instance, a woman there unchaperoned. Ev one can 
do it. There's no visible objection made. But moment 
it is done, that moment it is understood that, estimable as 
oy may be, these people are still just outside the social 
pa ” 


Then I escaped ; and then, at last, 1 found myself where 
I wanted to be. 

*“We were talking of Mr. Irving’s Becket,” Miss Van 
Auken said, looking up at me. “I went on Wednesday, 
the first night, and to-day again. Such a night as it was! 
so crowded you could hardly move in the lobbies, and every- 
thing so new you could smell the fresh paint, and every- 
body out in their best gowns, and so glad to get Irving and 
Terry back again. Do go and see the play. It redeems all 
the other bad plays we’ve been martyred with so long. You 
will never forget that dominating splendid figure of Irving’s 
Becket as long as you live, nor miss the sense that you have 
seen the struggle of a noble soul. And Miss Terry! I don't 
even know how to talk about her. She is so beautiful, so 
exquisite, so like embodied sunshine! You can’t corrupt it, 
can’t sully it, can’t detach it, because you can never reach 
its source ; it lies beyond the touch of every human pur- 
pose. But you must see her to understand, hear her voice 
when the queen offers to spare her life if she accepts dishon- 
or. There was no sudden accession of dignity, no drawing 
of the figure up as the ordinary actress would have done, 
but a little laugh like that of a child, as she answers, ‘I’m a 
Clifford, a Plantagenet!’ It’s irresistible.” 

I saw Mrs. Brayton coming toward us. I felt myself 
obliged to resort to heroic measures. I rose, met her, de- 
coyed ber to another part of the room, and returned to the 
fire, where we talked of the beauty of this new play till long 
after night had fallen and every guest gone. 


WOMEN AND MEN. 
LUCY STONE. 


— has lately passed away from earth a shining ex- 
ample of that rare and potent combination a thoroughly 
sunny - hearted and lovable reformer. Nothing is so dis- 
arming as the combination of an indomitable purpose with 
a sweet and winning manner, whenever these are absolutely 
genuine. Lucy Stone was born to this sweetness of nature, 
and developed in early girlhood the fearless spirit of reform. 
Nurtured in the eaidavery agitation, in its mob period, she 
early Jearned her peculiar power. When associated in a 
lecture tour with the sternest and most fiery of all the 
abolitionists, Stephen Foster—a veritable Habakkuk Muckle- 
wrath, who thought Garrison too bland and conciliatory— 
the meeting was broken up by a mob which poured upon 
the platform. The attack was aimed at Foster, and Lucy 
“No,” he said; ‘‘ who will 
protect you?” ‘This gentleman will protect me,” she re- 
plied, putting her arm through that of the leader of the mob, 
who had just reached them. ‘‘ Yes, I will,” he responded, 
with energy, taking the girlish figure under his charge, and 
guiding her toa place of safety. Foster escaped with rough 
handling ; the meeting was resumed, she made her speech, 
and a collection was finally taken up to replace the coat of 
the apostle, which had been torn from his body. 

Lucy Stone was, with her friend Antoinette Brown, the 
first-fruit of the long series of *‘ college women "having 
gone to Oberlin almost penniless, sleeping on deck upon 
the lake steamer for want of money to pay for a berth, and 
remaining the whole four years at college, because she 
had not the means to return home. It may also touch the 
hearts of the readers of the Bazar to know that she had but 
ove new dress during those four years. ‘Phrowing herself 
first into the antislavery agitation, then into that for the 
rights of women, she cheerfully spent her whole life in the 
harness, and died in it, still cheerful. Great were the changes 
which she saw, and part of which she was. College after 
college was built or opened for women all over the land; 
law after law was relaxed for them; suffrage itself, the last 
stronghold, began to yield. She lived to see schoo! suffrage 
extended to women in twenty-one States of the Union, 
municipal suffrage in one, full suffrage in another. In all 
these changes she knew or might have known—thougb little 
she cared for it—that her personal influence had contributed 
a potent share. Her mere presence refuted all the popular 
impression as to the unwomanly and shrieking qualities of 
the reformers. Like Lucretia Mott, who preceded her, she 
had merely to stand upon the platform to make such im- 
pressions ridiculous. ‘‘ I saw for the first time Lucy Stone,” 
wrote a lady once, after straying into a woman suffrage 
convention, ‘‘ What business had she there—that fresh, 
round, rosy little woman, whose very aspect suggested a 
husband and a baby—what had she to do with that crowd?” 
That she was in fact the leader of the crowd, and the person 
who made it dangerous, if it was so, did not occur to the 
critic, 

It is a fact not yet mentioned, perhaps, by her eulogists, 
that when the husband and the baby became actually added 
to the circle, she was so wholly absorbed in the new duties 
as at first to subordinate teform to their imperative demands. 
For a year or two she was hardly seen at any meetings, and 
with reason. ‘Do you suppose,” she said to a friend, 
‘that Iam going to give up the care of my babies~for all 
the reforms in the universe?” Her friend and now sister- 
in-law Antoinette Brown Blackwell was somewhat simmilar- 
ly preoccupied, and great were the rejoicings among the 
daughters of the philistines. One of them, who has since 

rown wiser, wrote and printed in a book in 1864 the opin- 
on that the brothers Blackwell had silenced their wives 
more effectually by marrying them than all other influences 
could have done in a lifetime. But it proved that the two 
brothers had not accomplished this result, any more than 
they desired it; and the two feminine reformers finally re- 
appeared upon the scene with daughters to carry on their 
work. It is always dangerous to boast of having silenced 
reformers; they are apt to return after temporary absences, 
bringing their sheaves with them. 

Lucy Stone, like many women who are authors or actresses 
or musicians, preferred always (o be known by her maiden 
name, though she had a ladylike preference for the word 
“Mrs.,” and did not like to have it omitted. Always sen- 
sible and accurate, she made sure by legal advice that ** Lucy 
Stone, wife of Henry B. Blackwell,” was a valid signature, 
and thenceforth always used it. She held the merging of 
the wife's name to be a symbol of the old common-law at- 
titude of subjection, and so made her protest against it. 
She, however, admitted that it was difficult to carry this 

rotest beyond one generation, und so acquiesced in her 

wr oh name, Alice Stone Blackwell. To the marriage 
institution she held firm allegiance, and was strongly op- 
to the free-love docirine, so called, when there was 

an unsuccessful attempt to interweave this with the woman 
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suffrage movement. The celebrated protest signed by her 
and her husband at her wedding did not relate in the least 
to the validity of the permanent and legal union, but only 
to the unequal rights conferred by other laws upon the 
husband, One thing which made it easier to call her by 
her maiden name was the terseness and brevity of that name 
itself; its kindly and homely simplicity seemed to belong 
distinctly to her; and indeed to most of her acquaintances 
she. was simply “ Lucy.” 

I suppose that there never lived a more absolutely genuine 
and unperverted human soul. She was liable, like others, to 
err in her judgment of men and measures, but the element of 
self never entered in. 1t was very hard for her to bear the 
long delay in obtaining what she thought justice. It was 
sometimes hard for her to recoguize that the child is not the 
mother’s child alone. She found it not always easy to keep 
in mind that the human race is slowly evolving itself out of 
a prolonged period of force, and that in the earlier stages of 
that period, when the strongest arm necessarily ruled, wo- 
men could not possibly have that position of equality which 
is being developed by ages of peace. But in reply to such 
criticisms she would justly urge that it was very easy for 
those to be patient who did not themselves suffer wrong, 
and that the instincts of the oppressed were, on the whole, 
the best guide in a reform. She certainly tried very hard 
not to be narrow, to keep up her reading in other directions 
than her speciality, and to attend meetings where other sub- 
jects were discussed. 

The influence of her eloquence lay in its great directness 
and simplicity, its conversational tone, its disarming kindli- 
ness, and its appealing sweetness. Her voice was unique; 
one might hear a thousand speakers and encounter none 
just like it. Mrs. Helen Jackson (H. H.), when a strong 
opponent of woman suffrage, went to a woman svffrage 
meeting in New York, intending to turn it into ridicule, but 
wholly abandoned the project after hearing Lucy Stone, 
saying that she never could write against anything which a 
woman with such a voice desired to have accomplished. 
The voice was, however, simply a symbol of the sweet and 
stainless nature it represented. In redressing any private 
wrong or urging any secret good deed, it was just the same 
as when pleading with Legislatures or Congressional com- 
mittees. She went through the storms of life like Spenser’s 
Una with the milk- white lamb: 


“So pure and innocent, like that same lambe, 
She was io life and everie vertuous lore.” 
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SOME SMART GOWNS. 


USSIAN trimmings of heavy white laces and fur orna- 
ment smart gowns of velvet, moiré, fancy cloths, and 
brocade, worn at afternoon teas at Sherry’s, at the theatre, 
and the Horse Show. The very effective laces are white 
Italian guipures with richly corded designs, used in large 
masses, as epaulettes, or as an Anne of Austria collar, revers, 
or jabots, and also as entire fronts of gowns, rather than in 
borders, ruffles, or insertions. Fur, on the contrary, forms a 
mere edging, or else many narrow bands — somewhat 
as lace insertions have been of late, in lengthwise rows down 
full round waists and outlining the yoke above. An excep- 
tion to thisis the moiré Persian, or baby-lamb fur, which is 
treated like velvet, forming the round waist, or a little bolero 
of gowns of tan-colored or black cloth. Ermine is also in- 
troduced as a yoke, a plastron, or vest in black cloth gowns, 
and in those of dark green or purple velvet. Deep blue 
velvet with chinchilla trimming is a favorite combination, 
and a new fancy is a gown of dark green velvet of ducks’- 
breast shading, with a full vest of turquoise-blue velvet, and 
a wide white guipure collar falling on wider revers of jetted 
net. 

A waist of velvet with skirt of cloth of another color is in 
reat favor this season, as seen in a beautiful gown at the 
lorse Show, with a full gathered corsage and basque of 

green velvet worn with a skirt and over-skirt of tan-colored 
wool. A large round hat of green velvet completed this 
toilette, and the gloves of very pale yellow dressed kid were 
stitched with white. 

Among black dresses worn in the afternoon few are all 
black, bits of color—turquoise, emerald green, or cerise— 
appearing somewhere in most of them. The gown of black 
wool already noted, with a round waist striped lengthwise 
with open-patterned braid, lined with a color, and falling in 
four tabs in front, is in such favor that it is being copied in 
black peau de soie with silk braid or jet galloon over cerise 
or turquoise-blue ribbons. Worth makes beautiful gowns 
with an over-skirt of black cloth simply bound with velvet, 
but showing facings of cerise satin falling low on a black 
satin petticoat broadly striped with cords and pointillé with 
cerise. The round waist is double-breasted, with revers that 
extend up as a collarette across the back, the front filled in 
with a plastron of cerise satin covered with black passemen- 
terie in very open meshes. The white satin collar has a 
stock and cravat of white lace. Hanging Russian sleeves 
of cloth turned back with satin like that of the petticoat 
fall almost to the wrist on close sleeves of the same pointillé 
satin. Tocomplete this unique gown isa belt of black Lib- 
erty satin knotted in front, with two long sash ends falling 
straight to the foot, lined throughout with the glowing 
cerise satin. This sash is ten or twelve inches wide, and is 
tacked to the skirt at intervals, that it may move with it 
gracefully as the wearer changes position. 


NOVEMBER WEDDINGS. 


The bride leads the procession to the altar this season in 
the foreign fashion introduced here on the marriage of the 
Earl and Lady Craven. At the picturesque wedding 
in the Cathedral, of Miss Elkins, daughter of ex-Secretary 
Elkins, this arrangement contributed greatly to the effect of 
the pageant. The six bridemaids approached by the tran- 
septs, and walked down the long. middle aisle to meet the 
bride at the main door of the Cathedral. There the maid- 
ens, turning, ranged themselves in two rows, facing each 
other, and the bride, passing between, conducted by her 
father, led the way up to the altar, followed by her maid of 
honor and the bridemaids in pairs. Superb Russian sable 
enriched the bride’s gown of white satin, bordering the full 
skirt of ten breadths with a train nearly three yards long. 
The high round waist with huge sleeves, fashioned with 
simple elegance, was beautiful beyond description, com- 
pleted by a Marie Antoinette fichu of rarely fine point 
d’Alencon lace,crossed in front,and fastened on the sides by 
magnificent diamond ornaments, one representing a star, the 
other the sun in its brilliance. The tulle veil was held by 
a diamond tiara; the flowers were white orchids, and the 
prayer-book white encrusted with silver. 
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Another original fancy in this wedding procession was 
the stylish note of black in the trimmings of the bridemaids’ 
frocks, and the black velvet hats worn with them. Three 
of these unique gowns were of rose pink, the other three of 
age green, with skirts of plain satin, and short French coats 
of brocade of the same pink or green ground, with a design 
of small pink blossoms woven in each. The cout was 
a round.waist, to which a triple circular basque was added, 
the lowest basque eight or ten inches deep, and all three 
bound with narrow black satin ribbon. A belt of black 
satin ribbon kuotted on the left side concealed the joining 
of the basque, and a high stock-collar was also black. The 
waist fronts turned back in full pleated revers of brocade 
bound with black ribbon, and the space between was filled 
in with white guipure lace. Six large jet buttons, three ina 
row, were on the fronts below the bust. Very full and very 
long sleeves were caught above the elbow by a black bow, 
dividing them in two puffs. The satin skirt four yards anda 
half wide just touched the floor,and was bordered with black 
fur. Gloves and stockings matching each gown in color 
were stitched with black. The slippers were of black satin. 
Each maiden carried a prayer-book bound in lizard-skin 
mounted with silver. 

The rich dress worn by the bride’s mother had a skirt of 
mauve peau de soie, with a chiné design of purple and yel- 
low chrysanthemums, Over this was a deep coat, reaching 
to the knee,of purple velvet of an exquisite shade, with 
mauve chiffon front and trimming of heavy white lace. 

The bride’s going-away gown is of brown woo) dotted 
with black, pik trimmed with revers of black and white 
satin on the double-breasted waist. The model of this dress 
in green cloth is illustrated on page 873 of Bazar No. 42. 
Her calling dress has green velvet sleeves, and lower skirt 
edged with sable. The waist and a long over-skirt are of 
black cloth, the latter turned up on each side of the front 
and bordered with sable, then held by knots of black satin. 
The waist has white satin fronts trimmed with lace and 
fur and a jabot of the green velvet. A dinner gown has 
pale yellow peau de soie with large chiné flowers of natural 
hues for the skirt, which just touches the floor, and falls in 
fine godet pleats in the back. A low waist of this flowered 
silk is made high by a bolero of white Bruges lace, the front 
filled in from throat to waist with accordion-pleated yellow 
chiffon, which falls thence to the foot of the skirt in a wide 
scarf edged with lace. Epaulettes of lace fall over lon 
full chiffon sleeves that are banded with insertions, an 
caught up with ribbons so that they can be worn as elbow 
sleeves if desired. A pointed belt of pearls crosses the 
front, and has a long fringe of beads hanging on the chiffon 
scarf. This Oriental scarf or sash falling to the foot in 
front is one of the features of this season’s gowns, and is 
seen on cloth and silk calling costumes, as well as on house 
gowns of silk or satin. 


THANKSGIVING DINNER GOWNS. 


For home dinners and family reunions on Thanksgiving 
day some very attractive gowns are made with a round 
waist and gigot sleeves of brocade, and the new “ blouse- 
bib” and double skirt of crépon, or other fancy woollen. 
This is prettily carried out in chdtaigne brown crépon, the 
over-skirt dropping in three points (as lately illustrated in 
the Bazar) edged with bronze beads and spangles. The bib, 
falling below the belt, then passing to the back and lapped 
there, has insertions of white guipure crossing it in diamond 
patiern. The very plain high waist is of glacé brown and 
gold brocaded in geometrical designs outlined with gold, 
aud the stock-collar and belt have glints of cerise satin under 
drapery of white lace. Another gown worn by a distin- 
guished matron at the Horse Show in the evening, and to be 
worn again when her children return to her on the national 
holiday, has the coat of black satin embroidered with metal 
threads opening on a draped vest of old-rose velvet worn 
with a skirt of rose and gray brocade, modelled by the first 
design illustrated on page 873 of Bazar No. 42. A more 
youthful gown is of light silk in alternate half-inch stripes 
of white gros grain and pale blue satin edged with threads 
of black. This silk forms the full elbow sleeves and the 
gored skirt, five yards wide, just cecaping the floor, and 
trimmed with a festooned flounce of black point d’esprit net. 

The high corsage over a pale blue silk fitted living is of 
the black net striped lengthwise with many rows of pale 
blue satin the width of the stripes in the skirt. V's of black 
lace descend in front and back of the waist, and there is a 
large collarette of black lace. Another striking gown is of 
light plaid silk in mauve and green bars, the waist a breadth 
draped around the figure, and finished out with a yoke and 
sleeves of green velvet. 

More formal dinners given to house parties in the country 
on Thanksgiving day require evening toilettes of light bro- 
cade or moiré, as one of pale pink moiré trimmed with 
duchesse lace in the new patterns of small sprigs and shal- 
low scallops. Point d’esprit net, both white and black, is re- 
stored to favor for entire skirts, which are usually double 
skirts in accordion pleats, with a moiré waist; or else it is 
used as accessories on light silk gowns, where it forms short 
puffed or ruffled accordion sleeves, with drapery around the 
neck in folds, and one or more flounces on the skirt, a fancy 
for the latter being a single deep flounce all around the skirt, 
with two other flounces added in the back, extending up to 
the belt. 

SCHOOL-GIRLS’ GOWNS. 


Pretty frocks for school-girls at home for the Thanksgiv- 
ing holiday are of dark blue wool with the round waist cut 
out in front in length wise straps below a yoke showing in the 
spaces between a shirt waist of cherry-colored silk or of Lib- 
erty satin. For a girl of twelve years is a chestnput-brown 
crépon made with a round waist gathered to a belt of brown 
moiré ribbon. The front opens on a plastron of écru em- 
broidery, edged with a fichu of the crépon finished with 
scalloped embroidery. ‘This fichu crosses high in the back, 
and falls wide and full over puffed sleeves. The full 
ee skirt without trimming falls below the knee, and is 
simply hemmed. Black stockings and patent-leather slip- 
pers complete the toilette. 

A pretty silk gown for a girl of fourteen is yellow taffeta 
shot with mauve and hair-striped with green. The full 
skirt, reaching to the high shoe-tops, is gathered to a high 
round waist hooked behind and widely belted with mauve 
satin ribbon. Three bands of inch-wide mauve satin ribbon 
cross as a yoke, the lowest band half-way down the armhole. 
Square-cornered epaulettes of wide white guipure lace fall 
over sleeves that are widely puffed at the top and close be- 
low down to the wrist, with three ribbon bands below the 
elbow. 

Thanks for information are due Mrs. C, Donovan ; Miss 
Swirzer ; Madame Barnes; and the CaILpREN’s DREss- 
MAKING Co. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


LETTERS OF JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. Edited by 
CHARLES ELIOT NORTON. With Three Photogravure 
Portraits. Two Volumes. 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges 
and Gilt Tops, $800. (/n a Box.) 


THE CHRIST-CHILD IN ART. A Study of Interpretation. 
By HENRY VAN DYKE. Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $4 00. 


RIDERS OF MANY LANDS. By THEODORE AYRAULT 
Dopce, Brevet Lieutenant-colonel U. S. Army. Illus- 
trated with Numerous Drawings by FREDERIC REMING- 
TON, and from Photographs of Oriental Subjects. 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $4 00. 


THE COAST OF BOHEMIA. A Novel. By WILLIAM 
DEAN HOWELLS. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 50. 


AS WE GO. By CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. With Por- 
trait and Illustrations. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 oo. 
(In “ Harper’s American Essayists.’’) 


ILLUSTRATED BIBLE DICTIONARY, and Treasury of Bib- 
lical History, Biography, Geography, Doctrine, and 
Literature. With Numerous Illustrations, and Impor- 
tant Chronological Tables and Maps. By M. G. 
Easton, M.A., D.D. Crown 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
$1 50. 


THE HANDSOME HUMES. A Novel. By WILLIAM BLACK. 
Illustrated by WILLIAM SMALL. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


TO RIGHT THE WRONG. A Novel. By EDNA LYALL, 
Author of ‘‘ In the Golden Days,” etc. With 36 Illus- 
trations. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. 


MOLTKE’S WORKS. New Volumes: 
FIELD-MARSHAL COUNT HELMUTH VON MOLTKE AS 
A CORRESPONDENT. Translated by MARY HERMS, 
8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 


ESSAYS, SPEECHES, AND MEMOIRS OF FIELD-MAR- 
SHAL COUNT HELMUTH VON MOLTKE. Translated. 
Two Volumes. With Two Portraits. 8vo, Cloth, 
$5 00. (ln a Box.) 


THE BOY TRAVELLERS IN SOUTHERN EUROPE. Ad- 
ventures of Two Youths in a Journey through Italy, 
Southern France, and Spain, with visits to Gibraltar 
and the Islands of Sicily and Malta. By THOomMas W. 
KNOX. Profusely Illustrated. Square 8vo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, $3 00. 


INDEX TO HARPER’S NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. AI- 
phabetical, Analytical, and Classified. Volumes I. to 
LXXXYV. inclusive. 8vo, Cloth, $5 00. 


OUR GREAT WEST. By JULIAN RALPH, Author of “On 


Canada’s Frontier,’ etc. Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, Or- 
namental, $2 50. 


THE PRINCE OF INDIA; Or, Why Constantinople Fell. 
By Lew. WaALLAcE, Author of “‘ Ben-Hur,” “‘ The Boy- 
hood of Christ,’”’ etc. Two Volumes. 16mo, Cloth, Or- 
namental, $2 50; Half Leather, $4 00; Three- Quarter 
Leather, $5 00; Three-Quarter Calf, $6 00; Three- 
Quarter Crushed Levant, $8 00. (/n a Box.) 


THE WHEEL OF TIME. Three Stories: The Wheel of 
Time, Collaboration, and Owen Wingrave. By HENRY 
JAMES. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 00. 

ON THE ROAD HOME. Poems. By MARGARET E. SANG- 
STER. With Four Illustrations. 16mo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $1 25. 

THE CLIFF-DWELLERS. A Novel. By Henry B. 


FULLER. Illustrated by T. DE THULSTRUP. Post 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. 


THE TWO SALOMES. A Novel. By MARIA LOUISE PooL, 
Author of “Dally,” etc. Post 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $1 25. 


THE DISTAFF SERIES: 
SHORT STORIES. Edited by CONSTANCE CARY HAR- 
RISON. 


THE KINDERGARTEN. Edited by Kate DouGLas 
WIGGIN. 


HOUSEHOLD ART. Edited by CANDACE WHEELER. 


EARLY PROSE AND VERSE. Edited by ALICE MORSE 
EARLE and EMILY ELLSWORTH Forb. 


-THE LITERATURE OF PHILANTHROPY. Edited by 
FRANCES A. GOODALE. 
WOMAN AND THE HIGHER EDUCATION. Edited by 
ANNA C. BRACKETT. 
16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 00 each. 


HARPER'S BLACK AND WHITE SERIES. Latest Issucs: 
EVENING DRESS. A Farce. By W. D. HOWELLS. 
MY YEAR IN A LOG CABIN. By W. D. HoweLts. 
THE WORK OF WASHINGTON IRVING. By C. D. 

WARNER. 
Illustrated. 32mo, Cloth, Ornamental, 50 cents each. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 
The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent 
by the publishers, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, 
Canada, or Mexico, on receipt of price. Harper's CATALOGUE 
will de sent to any address on receipt of Ten Cents in stamps, 











BELTS AND COLLARS. 


B* her belt and her collar must you koow ber 
this fin de siéele young woman of fashion, 
To order of one’s own modest couturiére a 

smart belt and collar seems a simple affair, but 

only the victim knows the pathetic hopelessness 
of ever atiaining just that bias, just that stretch, 
height or depth, which mark “artiste” on the 
gowns of the initiate 

Observe them well as you walk on the Ave 
nue, apd see how insensibly you fall to judging 
the girl by her belt 

They become a fascinating study. Here an 
iristocratic belt, fitting to the srelte form as if 
to the manor born. ‘There the nouveau riche. 

I ime from the same establishment, but how 

uneasy and awry it seems! Then the “* would 

be-but-can’ts.” They send a shiver down your 
back And then come the prim, the neat, the 
lazy, or the wishy-washy belts of the count 
less and commonplace army of the ‘‘no name 
series 

The belt and collar of the present styles can 
only come from two sources—the Maison de 

Nouveautés of high degree, or from one’s own 

unerring taste and judgment 





Sitk Biovuse Bopice wire Biack Lace 
For description see pattern-eheet Supplement 


Fig. 1.—Jacket wir Braiwep CoLLARETTE. 
For description see patteru-sheet Supplement. 
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Take first the plain belt so universally worn. 
Those who wish to attempt it must cut a piece 
of satin on a true bias, about four inches wide. 
Have the top of skirt finished neatly with a cord 
piping. Take the satin you have cut with the 
right side laid against the skirt, and sew it into 
position, —. the line in front of the skirt 
somewhat rounded. Turn the belt up, try on 
skirt, and have some one else pull the belt into 
the shape of the curved waist-lines, turning the 
ends in at the back, so that they come under one 
hook and eye. Finish with a jaunty bow or 
rosette. . 

A charming belt for a coat or bodice having 
a skirt is composed of folds of satin drawn well 
into the figure above the waist line, and brought 
forward only as far as the darts in front. Finish 
these belts with Rhine-stone buckles, handsome 
buttons, or coquettish bows. 

Speaking of bows reminds me that with a Pa- 
risienne a bow is of the utmost consequence. 
Let a bow, particularly on a bonnet, have an air 
of consequence and well-being. It is one of the 
few things that can afford to be “‘ pert,” and no- 
thing contributes so well to gaining this effect 
as using wire, instead of needle and thread, in 
the making. 


FASHION’S .VA- 
GARILS. 


T was Queen Elizabeth 

who said, ‘* Fashion is 
merely a deviation in 
dress to hide somebody’s 
deformity”; and when we 
reflect that she introduced 
high ruffs to conceal her 
scrawny neck, and that 
Charles VII. of France 
ushered in long coats 
to hide his ill-made legs, 
about the time an Eng 
lish prince made _ knee- 
breeches the rage for the 
purpose of displaying his 
generous calves, we must 
acknowledge the truth of 
her remark. 

To Anne Boleyn we are 
indebted for two charming 
styles—both the result of 
much patient study on her 
part, and designed to cov- 
er two deformities on her 
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FROM 7 TO 9 YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and description see No. XIL. on For pattern and description see No. 1V. on 
pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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rrom 8 To 5 YEARS OLD.—[See Fig. 3.] 


pattern-sheet Supplement. 


person. One of her hands 
was malformed, for on the 
little finger of the left band 
there grew a sixth finger, 
which she concealed clev- 
erly and gracefully by long 
hanging sleeves; these sleeves 
were ‘eagerly copied by the 
court ladies when she was 
only a maid of honor. On ber 
throat grew a protuberance 
resembling a strawberry, but 
this was carefully covered by 
a jewelled collar-band that to 
this day bears the name of 
**Queen Anne collar.” Her acs . 
fertility in devising new pat- Fig. $.—Back or Frock 
terns made people forget the Fis. 2 

cause that prompted them.and 

she was not only imitated by the entire court, but regarded 
as the glass of fashion by other countries as well as her 
own. 

The Empire gown was not first worn by Josephine, as is 
generally supposed, but by a beauty of a former date, whose 
marvellously perfect features were marred by a too ample 
waist girth,which no stays or steel could reduce. Her maid 
conceived the idea of placing the waist-line under her bosom, 
a pattern to which her own beauty lent distinction, and that 
subsequently became all the rage. Had an ugly woman 
appeared in such a gown it never would have been handed 
down to us, but a woman with comely features can wear 
anything. Put a pretty woman in an Empire, and she is a 
picture; put an ugly one in the same dress, and she is a 
caricature. 

The ‘trunk - hose,” distended with wool, hair, or fea- 
thers, originated during the reign of Henry VIII The 
king was sensitive about his increasing bulk, and the flatter- 
ing courtiers, wishing to convey the idea that bulk was 
beauty, stuffed their clothes as the king grew fat. The wo- 
men, too, changed their style of dress to harmonize with that 
of their lords, and wore large hoops, voluminous skirts, and 
outspread farthingales to such an exaggerated degree the 
king must have felt quite 
sy!lphlike at times. This is 
the ancestry of the crinoline. 

Wigs must have been 
used among the ancient 
Egyptians, for there is rec- 
ord of the King of Medes 
wearing one made of silk 
and hair, though the cause 
of its adoption is not given, 
There seems to have been no 

fonounced style of wear- 
ng the hair until Francis 
I. received a head wound 
while invading Italy, and 
was obliged to clip his 
locks short; then it became 


Fig. 3.—Front or Peasant ® prevailing fashion at the 


Cioak Fic. 2. wirHout Care. French court, until, half a 
ron ae . century afterwards, a spell 


of sickness left Henry LI. 
without any hair, and forced this king to seek protection 
from cold and ridicule under the kindly shelter of a wig, 
and all his courtiers followed his example.. Under Louis 
XIII. this hedd-dress came into such favor hair could not 
be found to supply the demand, and the long curls were 
made from fine silk thread. When the locks of Louis XIV. 
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began to turn white, a few court beauties 
powdered their tresses out of compliment to 
that monarch, and thus powdered hair came 
in vogue. In England, before and during 
the reign of Queen Anne, wigs were used by 
the “ people,” and for a different purpose. 
The writing of a book or a sermon that re- 
viled a crowned head or libelled any member 
of Parliament was punished by putting the 
author in the pillory and afterwards cutting 
off his ears. The author of Robinson Crusoe 
lost both his ears, and, indeed, it was an un- 
usual thing to find a political author or a 
prejudiced clergyman who possessed any 
ears at-all, 

Beards have a similar history. All the 
Roman emperors shaved until the time of 
Hadrian, who let his beard grow to conceal 
an ugly sear. Previous to the reign of Alex- 
ander the Great the Greeks wore beards, but 
Alexander ordered all beards shaved to pre- 
vent the enemy from catching his soldiers 
by the beard when in battle. In the twelfth 
century all clergy, laity, and even monarchs 
were required by the Church to shave, and 
absolution was refused any one, even a king, 
who declined to submit. In the thirteenth 
century Pope Honorius IIT. allowed his beard 
to grow to conceal a cleft lip, and inaugu- 
rated anew the fashion. 

There is something romantic about the or- 


ve. bite ; Pe ee ee 


igin of the mantilla, and some writer might 
weave a clever story around its birth. Long 
ago, in the dawn of civilization, a certain 
Spanish duke was most anxious to unite his 
province with that of his neighbor, and de- 
pended upon his daughter’s alliance with the 
rince of that house to carry out his plans. 
ut as the daughter grew to womanhood 
her features became so hideous her father 
dared not present her to the prince. Like 
all Spanish women, she possessed beautiful 
hands and a graceful figure, and, as the union 
was one upon which the duke had set his 
heart, he conceived the idea of making Dofia 
Isadore veil her face when the prince was 
presented. Behind billowy white clouds the 
lady looked attractive rather than otherwise, 
for her countenance was softened, indistinct, 
and only two great dreamy eyes asserted them- 
selves. Theduke attributed this strange dress 
to his daughter's devoutness, explfining that, 
when a girl, for some imaginary sin of omis- 
sion, she had made a vow that she would do 
penance by veiling her face until she became 
amother. The prince accepted the explana- 
tion, married the sefiorita, and never looked 
upon her face except through hazy folds of 
blond lace until she gave birth to a son, then 
he insisted upon seeing whom he had mar- 
ried, and—but we will not stay to hear his 
opinion of the deception practised upon him! 
The Quintise robe was designed and worn 
by Queen Eleanor of Provence, to hide a 
pair of generous pedal extremities; ‘‘ French 
heels” come to us from the Grand Monarch, 
Louis XIV., who, being short of stature, wore 
heels four inches high to add height to his 
form; and the long pointed shoes so popu- 
lar in England during the reign of Henry 
Plantagenet were invent 
ed to conceal a large ex- 
crescence on that men- 
arch’s foot. These shoes 
were worn to such an 
immoderate length—two 
feet was the average—it 
was necessary to fasten 
the toes to the knees with 
gold and silver chains, so 
the wearer could walk. 
The extreme thinness 
of George IV. created 
the pads and stays that 
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Fig. 2.—Recertion Torterte 1n Wak [See Fig. 1.] ; 
AND BLACK For pattern and description see No. 1X. on pattern- 
. vat sheet Supplement. 
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Fig. 4.—Evenine Cape. 


For pattern and description see No, IL on pattern-sheet 
Supplement. 








made up the man of that day, for the lords of creation were 
not properly apparelled unless sheathed and swathed in a 
harness of under-waists and under-waistcoats, and topped 
by a pomade-covered, oil-scented wig. The loose baggy 
trousers worn by Turks were first used to hide the bow- 
legs of one of the sultans. Julius Caesar wore a laurel wreath 
not as a crown of glory, but to shield his bald head. Rich- 
ard ITI. had a slieht elevation on one shoulder, which was 
ameliorated by a shoulder cape, just as Plato, ages before 
him, wore a similar cloak for the same affliction; and hand- 
kerchiefs were never used until Josephine resorted to the 
habit of carrying a bit of lace with which*to cover her mouth 
when she laughed, for her teeth were crooked, defective, 
and dark. During Elizabeth's period of lameness paniers 
were first evolved from some one's fancy, these semi-bal- 
loons over the hips toning down somewhat the royal lady’s 
limp; and the Watteau’s many admirers will be surprised to 
learn that this picturesque garnish was designed by a French 
hair-dreaser to conceal a court beauty’s round shoulders. 
Within the last few years a queen and an empress have, 
through personal defects, given us two styles. Elizabeth 
of Austria, to conceal a skin disease, made heavy black 
lace veils—destroyer of the eyesight, joy of the oculist—the 
rage; anda goitre hidden under — Margharita’s famous 
pearls has much to do with the long and undisputed reign 
of pearl necklaces Virermt1a R. Coxe. 


THE MAID HE MARRIED. 
PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 
Il. 


T might have turned the head of any one else, this popu- 
larity and kind attention; but John Marley's head was a 
very level one. In fact, when he accepted Mary Madden’s 
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invitation, and tarned over the doctor's books, finding them 
rather out of date, he only thought how good-natured she 
was to add her invitation to her father’s, and wondered, 
very privately, and as it were in the dark, how a girl could 
be so stupid who had the advantages of those books and 
that skeleton; and as for Julia’s knitting, the articles were 
sO much too small that he was sure she had knit them for 
her young brother, and made a misfit,and given them to 
himself only to prevent waste; and disliking such obligation, 
he had wagered a half-dozen balls of silk with her on a dead 


certainty, and lost them; and neither Amelie Browne's 
notes. nor any of the significant flutterings of the rest of the 
girls in their totality, were of any more meaning or worth 
to him than \ae Goating of motes in the sunbeam—the great 
sunbeam of his passion for Josephine 

And Josephine, going and coming from her school with 
the children hanging about her, had seemed so sweet, so 
remote, so unapproachable, at first. He wondered where 
his eyes had been that he had not seen how fair she was 
years ago, forgetting that probably years ago she had not 
been so fair, and he had been more occupied with baselal 
and football than with any girl's beauty, were she as fair as 
Fair Rosamond. But from the moment the gleam of that 
soft sweet face of hers first touched him, the world, he felt, 
wonld be a blank to him if Josephine did not smile on him, 
and on him alone of a!) the world of mén. 

It was in the meeting-house that fate thus overtook him. 
He had gone to church that first Sunday of the vacation, 
and had heard a voice singing the solo of the hymn, during 
which the people were accustomed to Keep their seats. He 
had turned quickly for a glimpse of the face, and all the 
rest of the service—the prayer, the reading, the sermon—he 
heard that voice go on fluting, 

“ As when the weary traveller gains 
The height of some commanding bill, 
His heart revives if o'er the plains 
He secs his home, though distant still.” 
Bit when thé last hymn was to be sung, and the congrega- 
tion stood up and turned, facing the singing seats, and there, 
beneath the brim of the little white chip hat with its pink 
roses and black velvet bows, he saw the face for more than 
a glimpse, it seemed to him that nothing but the bymn 
which she was singing expressed the beauty of it~ 
“ By cool Siloam's shady rill 
flow fair the lily grows, 
How sweet the breath t 
Of Sharon's dewy rose! 
Could it be possible that this was Josephine Grey—little 
Josephine? 

Nothing is of mach use in this world if courage does not 
go with it. John Marley called his courage to the front, 
and accosted this young woman when they had both reached 
the vestibule, on the strength of old acquaintance in pina- 
fores; and he was none the less charmed with ber for her 
half-frightened air, like that of a startled fawn, the head held 
high, the quick averted poe the rising color. And di- 
rectly a flock of the children that she taught on week-days 
gathered around her, claiming her as their own, with delight 
in her pretty Sunday trim; and although John walked home 
beside her, it was with the perpetual interruption of this 
fluttering crew, one demanding her left hand, and another 
pushing in between them to get her right one, and a third 
skipping backward before them, and stumbling and falling, 
and having to be picked up and brushed off and soothed, 
80 that by the time she reached her gate, John, in desperate 
mood, declared that he wished there wasn’t a child in the 
world. 

‘* Then what should I do?” asked the little school-teacher, 
looking up arehly. ‘ Without a hat to my head,” adjust- 
ing the ribbons the last child had set awry, ‘“‘or a shoe to 
my foot,” and she thrust out the prettiest little foot before 
she thought, and drew it back again as quickly, and laughed 
and blushed, and went in, and left him standing in the 
street, feeling ip the first moment as if something before un- 
seen by morta] had but just passed by, and in the next as if 
he were a gaping fool. 

That did not hinder John’s returning in the twilight to goto 
evening meeting with her. But her mother and the younger 

irls were with them also, and John found it useless to try 
for the place beside her. Now Ellie's shoe was untied, and 
Josephine had to stoop and tie it for her, and she took the 
place then on the other side of her mother; or else Agnes 
came between them with a persistence that demanded punish- 
ment—all the more punishment that it did not seem to trouble 
Josephine; or else both Ellie and Agnes insisted on taking 
their sister’s hand. And it was no better coming home; for 
that great lout of a Rob Campbell stepped boldly up before 
him and asked to see her home, and that was the end of 
it. Jobn bad some consolation in thinking of Ellie and 
Agnes; but that was nip in the bud when Mrs. Grey 
took Ellie by one hand and Agnes by the other and trudged 
off with them; and dark were the imprecations then which 
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he hurled upon the head of the happy and unconscious 
Rob, who, if he had known of it, woul ve let him hurl on 
= pleasure, so long as he himself walked by Josephine’s 
side. 

The next day it was no better. Rob, who served in the 
village variety store, was at the gate on some errand when 
John came sauntering down, whipping off the tops of 
the tall grasses with his cane; and when at evening he 
nerved himself to call, Rob was there before him, with all the 
ease of an old acquaintance. It was idle for John to throw 
himself on his college-bred dignity; Rob’s jokes brought 
him out of it with surprising swiftness; and after less than 
a half-dozen such encounters Rob and John were pea 
walking home together, and John was offering to lend Ro 
his books and help him in his ambitions. ‘I'd rather have 
an education than any girl that goes,” said Rob, in one of 
his confidences, And when John got out his old lesson- 
books and prepared to give Rob his tutoring, he felt that he 
- paid a price for Josephine, and she belonged to him by 
right. 

Not so felt Josephine. The air of assumption worn by 
Master John was not at all to her mind. And if John had 
found it difficult to win a smile before, he now found it im- 
possible. She was like a litle wild brier rose, full of color 
and bloom and perfume and honey, but the sweetbrier grew 
far up the face of a cliff, and was full of thorns, moreover. 
Should he make some breathless endeavor, perhaps he might 
clutch the rose, perhaps the thorn. Ah, indeed it was the 
thorn! And John returned to his medical professors in a 
condition by no means favorable to his studies. 

But, for all that, John Marley was not the one to go back 
on a promise ; and he sent Rob Campbell all the books that 
Rob needed, and wrote him pages of instruction, besides, in 
a letter sent twice a week, half maddened by Rob's matter- 
of-fact replies, in which not the most eager scrutiny could 
find a word or a thought of Josephine—Rob simply lost now 
in the dust-cloud of his education. 

Yet, as all good actions have their reward, in one shape or 
in another if not in that expected, so John’s faithfulness to 
Rob bore very unlooked-for fruit. For, studying early in 
the morning, at odd moments beliind the desk or the count- 
er, and as long as the kerosene lamp held out to burn at 
night, Rob had no time to devote to pleasure, and Miss Jo- 
sephine found herself, for all her pretty face and charming 
ways, apparently quite set aside. For Rob constituted him- 
self the watch-dog of John’s interests, and it having been 
understood long ago by other admiring youths that, so far 
as this little maid was concerned, she was a garden enclosed, 
few ventured to encroach on what they thought Rob’s priv- 
ileges ; and the moment that one more daring than the rest 
did so ever so little, the watch-dog showed his teeth, and the 
trespasser retired, and Miss Josephine was left alone, since 
Rob did not presume upon his alleged privileges—and very 
dreary she found-it. It was vain for her to put on the rosy 
head-gear that she had knit herself to go to lecture in—no one 
joined her on the way ; to sing her sweetest in the choir—no 
one waited for her at the door—no one but Rob, who stalked 
along silently beside her, or else talked of sines and cosines, 
principalities and powers, till she felt she wasa fool. She 
saw from the window the parties go sleighing when the 
moon was bigh, for the dance and the supper at the head 
of the lake; but no one had asked her to go. She had to 
drop the village sociables, for Rob had no time for them, 
and there would be no one to come home with her. And 
she began to get melancholy and moping, to feel her school 
an oppression, the children a vexation, and to find the days 
long and dismal, with no sort of pleapure in them to look 
forward to, except now and then a magazine, a book, a photo- 
graph of something, that John sent by post. And then Ag- 
nes and Ellie were so afraid that Jasephine was going to 
die—she was so still, so different fromthe laughing, dancing 
Josephine that had been the joy of} the house—that they 
watched her with a tearful anxiety that made her feel as 
if she should have to go outdoors and seream 

And one day John came home on a week’s vacation. And 
he drove to the door in a sleigh, and asked her, rather casu- 
ally, to be sure, if she would like to go over the bill, as he 
had an errand there. It was the half-holiday; and the air 
was clear, the sun bright, the snow crisp, the sky a dazzle 
of blue; and she was at first a little high and mighty, and 
then a little resentful, and then a littla relenting, and then 
too greatly tempted—all in a moment—and then she was 
tucked up in the sleigh and spinning along with a color in 
her cheek and a light in her eye and a lage on her lip that 
made it evident to the rest of the world that John Marley 
had won the prize—to the rest of the world, that is, except 


Joho Marley. 
But faint heart never won fair lady. And after this 
ed her to go to the 


John Marley put a bold front on and 
lecture with him, And how delightful that walk was to 
him; and how he longed to know if it were a twentieth part 
as pleasant to her, or if it only meant to her that she was not 
left out while all the other girls were taken! But although 
that may really have had a great deal to do with Josephine’s 
pleasure, yet felt so genial that she even asked him to 
come in when he brought her home. The little girls were 
making candy, and clamoring for Josephine to help them 
pull it; and a merry hour it was before Mrs. Grey took 
them off to bed, and left him alone with Josephine, a great 
hy aud a great hesitation battling in his heart, and reducing 
sim to sudden silence and early departure. He went home 
from church with her when Sunday came; and he called on 
Monday morning, before she went to school, to bring her a 
paper novel he had spoken of, and strolled along with her, 
© the great and mysterious satisfaction of the school-chil- 
dren, who kept ber cheeks the color of carnations all the 
forenoon. And when school was over on Tuesday he asked 
her for a walk just as the late day was reddening the snow. 
And Wednesday afternoon he brought round a little pair of 
skates, and as they went slipping along the crystal floor of the 
little lake, hand in hand, far into the sunset, there scemed to 
be a meaning in life for little Josephine that she had never 
seen before. And on Saturday there was another sleighing 
party up the lake in the big swan-boat sleigh; and John 
mentioned their going as a matter of course; and when the 
sleigh with its great horses came round, John was driving 
it in as masterful a way as he did ae else; and he 
swung Josephine up beside him, and if she herself drove 
now and then a mile or two with radiant mga no one 
else knew it; and when they reached the place none of all 
the girls looked so distractingly lovely as Josephine did in 
her white wool dress with its multitude of pink ribbons, no 
one danced so lightly, so blithely, so full of an unconscious 
interior joy, with the burning tint on her cheek, the burnin 
light in her eye; and no one showed such a radiant sort o 
life as John, silent, watchful, but now and again clasping 
Josephine in the dance as if he would never let her go. 

It was no matter how much the others surrounded and 
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crowded them by-and-by in the big sleigh, starting for 
home after the moon had gone down. John had given 
uP the reins, and had planted Josephine in the warm spot 
directly under the shelter of the high box-seat in front of 
them; and in vain Reuben flourished his long whip and 
shouted at the horses—Josephine never heeded; and in vain 
a a held out that lantern to light the way for 
Reuben, that John might see her slender hand prettily 
gloved and half frozen—Jobn never knew it. Close eves 
there in the long side seat, with the others all around them 
laughing, talking, singing, it was bis arm about her tgat kept 
her safe, it was his shoulder against which her }i head 
rested, it was his hand that held hers and kept itGwarm. 
And once—once when it was darkest, and all the rest were 
gayest—his face had bent to hers, and the cold cheeks had 
touched, and for a swift silent moment his lips had met her 
own, and he felt her trembling, and held her closer; and 
then presently, as if to keep the secret to himself, he also 
began to sing, rolling out the college songs he knew in his 
strong rich barytone ; and the music of his voice and of the 
tune, and the bells and the horses’ feet, all seemed to Joseph- 
ine to be keeping time to the song the stars sing together. 
And if, when John lifted her out of the sleigh at last, and 
rani with her up to the door, and stood an instant within 
the dark porch, their lips found each other again a sweet 
mad instant, who was there to say ? 

Snow came next day, after the starless night; but there 
was not snow enough in heaven to keep Josephine at 
home from church. Never had such music filled the little 
house of praise as in that morning hymn, when her voice 
thrilled at least one of her hearers through and through. 
Nothing but a soul filled’ with effulgent happiness could 
make such melody as that. John thought of larks and 
bobolinks, of the nightingale and the mocking-bird, of sing- 
ing women and of angels’ songs, and ended all by thinking 
only of Josephine. If love wrapped him rather than the 
atmosphere of the place, it was perhaps the manifestation of 
the best and richest that as yet he knew or could dream of 
in the universe. But when the spo any rime turned for the 
last hymn, and again that sweet voice soared and sang, her 
eyes, lifted from the book, met his,and suddenly the color 
surged up and dyed her face, and the voice faltered and 
trembled and ceased, and the rest of the choir sang on as 
best they could— 

“The dearest idol I have known, 
Whate'er that idol be, 
Help me to tear it from Thy throne, 

And worship only Thee !” 
And if some of the congregation were inclined to be 
scandalized, yet I think there was not one among them, such 
is human nature and its silent sympathy, who did not know 
that morning what was the matter with the voice of little 
Josephine Grey. 


It was four years since the cold sweetness and wild heart- 
throb of that blissful sléigh-ride. John, who had entered 
college in advance and had studied with great diligence, had 
taken his medical degree, and had come to practise at last, 
finding it hard and slow work between the knowledge of 
the young doctor's youth and the remarkable general health 
of the community. He was out in storm or shine, with 
long and lonely drives at dead of night, with irregular meals, 
with broken sleep, with reluctant pay. But he was full of 
the sacred zeal of his profession, pouring out the wine of 
life, bringing healing as it were with his touch, giving him- 
self lavishly, making more than one marvellous cure, and 
through the foreé of a great genius for his work coming 
slowly to be known among the good country-folk as almost 
a worker of miracles; and happy, gloriously happy in it all, 
for Josephine was his, and every day brought fim nearer 
the time when he should wear her as a seal upon his arm. 

But Josephine herself was perhaps not so happy. She 
was tired, very tired—tired of the routine and racket of the 
school, that she had begun to Keep when only a child her- 
self; tired of the work that fell tq ber at home, too, while try- 
ing to spare her mother, with Agnes and Ellie studying, and 
eager for pleasure, as girls of dixteen and fourteen some- 
times are; tired of the pinch of poverty; tired, it may be, of 
the long waiting and suspense of her engagement. She 
loved Jobn, perhaps, as arden{ly! as ever—his hearty joyous 
nature, his upright spirit, his rr temper, his frank 
bright face, all his great warmth and cordial feeling—him- 
self! But in some mysterious way nothing worth 
while; here in the midst of happiness, and on the very brink 
of her marriage, she was oppressed with nameless melan- 
choly. Trifles irritated her; tears came at a word. 

‘In fact,” said John, when various potions proved of no 
avail, ‘‘the dear nerves need rest. You must have a 
change.” ; 

‘* How am I to have a change?” she answered, peevishly. 

** You must!” said John. ‘‘Great heavens!” starting u 
and walking up and down the’little room, and rumpling h 
bair to fresh brightness with every turn. ‘‘ What makes the 

ple here so healthy? Does évery doctor have to wait so 
ong for paying patients?” 

‘IT don’t know what patients have to do with my having 
a anata she said, hanging listlessly over the arm of the 
sofa. 

** At least it could be a change then from one house to 
another. And I could send you South, if I couldn’t go with 

ou—” 
a As if—as if I would go! Oh! I mean—I never sup 
you would be willing to have me go away from you!” the 
tears spurting. 

“Josephine! My darling! Only to make you well and 
strong, that we may be together always! I have enough 
now for some such journey if you will only take it and 
use it so, my little dear—” 

‘*The money you've saved towards our furnishing! Oh, 
I don’t believe you care for me at all! You are worn out 
with me! I—oh—” And all John could do was to take 
the unreasoning little thing in his arms, and hold her close, 
and pity and love her with all his might. 

‘* You dear John!” she said then, when the sharp nerves 
were sheathed again. “If se were always here, always 
holding me so, I should not be so wicked!” 

“It is that abominable school!” said John. “It would 
wear a stone image to a pebble. It must be given up!” 

And things were at this pass when Mrs. Applegate made 
her sister the morning visit which has been mentioned, re- 
turning by the afternoon train, and although a little late for 
dinner, and finding Mr. Applegate somewhat indignant over 
her delay, coming in so bright and cheery, with regrets that 
she had lingered—but when you were with pleasant people 
you sometimes forgot how time was passing,even when 
pleasanter people were waiting for you at — oe up 
stairs before he could retort, making herself ready in a 
twinkling, and coming down handsome and debouuir, and 
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with a anecdote about the Forrester’s last affair, that 
she had kept for a bonne bouche at some bitter moment, that 
she caused him quite to forget that he had been out of sorts, 
or to ask her where she had been calling, especially as the 
sherry was just cold enough, aud there was plenty of green 
fat in the soup. 

But fate and fortune always favor the bold ; and so Mrs. 
Applegate found when, the next morning in the breakfast- 
room, her husband asked her to write a note for Lim, the 
gout having disabled his fingers that day sufficiently to 
make the use of them more than commonly uncomfortable. 

Now Mrs. Applegate’s handwriting had not been a strong 

int in the early years, and she had been wise enough to 

now it. But she had locked herself up in her room with 
pen and paper, and had written laborious copies day after 
day ; she had written out, moreover, whole romances of 
high life from the print, and the polite letter-writer’s man- 
ual into the bargain... She had attained, however, only a 
large, scratchy script, whose haste and boldness disguised 
its want of carly culture and grace. But she wrote the de- 
sired note for Mr. Applegate with great ease and pleasant- 
ness, of course. 

“What an infernal hand you women of fashion do 
write!” he growled as he looked it over. ‘‘ Two words te 
a line, and a page and a half to a paragraph!” 

“IT know it,” she said, sweetly. ‘ But if I employed a 
secretary to write my notes, as Mrs. Devonshire and Mrs. 
Longwood do, I should be more expense to you than I am 
now,” 

“ A secretary, indeed!” he exclaimed, tossing her the note 
to seal. ‘‘I wonder what you'll be setting up next?” 

“Oh, I've no idea of it. Unless—unless, that is, you go 
to work again on that genealogical story of your family; 
and then—why, then I might have to do so. Although I 
should \ike to have a hand myself in that story of the Apple- 
gates: there is no family with so much romance in it, with 
such fine Colonial happenings. But my own fingers are so 
stiff some days that I don’t believe I could keep pace with 
your rapid dictation,” she said, opening and closing her 
plump white band with a shower of sparkles. “I know I 
couldn't.” 

“ Well,” said Mr. Applegate, as he picked up his morning 
paper again, after a glance at the portrait of a dignitary 
of the old Province days upon the wall, ‘‘I am going on 
with it.” 

**T do hope you will.” 

**It has to be done,” he said, a little pompously. 
there is no one else to do it. Frances never will. 
never can—” 

“Then,” said Mrs. Applegate, ‘‘I will tell you what we 
might do. I have a little niece, a little rose-bud—well, I 
can’t say what I think of her, for she is the very image of 
what I was at her age—” 

“ A niece?” 

“Yes. I have never troubled you much, you know—I 
have never troubled you any—about my family—” 

“I didn’t know you had a family!” exclaimed the courtly 
gentleman. 


* And 
Laura 


“Yes. Quite as good a family as the Applegates,” she 
replied, serenely. ‘‘ Such of the Applegates as I have seen,” 
she added. ‘They have not much money—” 


“A not unusual circumstance,” 

‘But what they have answers their needs. This little 
damsel has kept a school—the pretty baby! And she writes 
a very plain and agreeable hand—” 

**Oh, L see! And you propose to bring her down here?” 

‘. Why, if we need a secretary, and can get one for no- 
thing—” 

**T don’t know about the ‘ nothing.’ 
always fetch their price. 
with my daughters?” 

“She is fit to associate with your wife,” said Mrs. Apple- 
gate, with gentle dignity. 

** By Jove, you're a stunner!” said her husband, in a glow 
of appreciation. He bad always had an amused pleasure in 
secing Mrs. Applegate carry things with a high hand He 
liked sometimes to give her the opportunity. 

**She is much prettier than my step-daughters. Excuse 
me, dear, if I say much more amiable,” said Mrs. Applegate, 
who had discovered that her husband was sometimes more 
easily directed when she challenged him than when she 
submitted to him. ‘She is 4 little sunbeam. I don’t think 
Tam eee or partial—” 

** Not in the least.” 

**I have not been with her enough of late years to be 
greatly concerned about her. I haven't done quite right. 
It must be a half-dozen years since I have seen her, till— 
lately. But I can assure you she would be an ornament to 
your house, and bring life and gr and health into it. 
And it would not be half a bad thing for either of us if she 
came for a little stay.” 

**Do you want her?” 

“ Why, yes, I think so.” 

“Humph! Who is going to dress her?” 

“ Who has always dr her?’ said Mrs. Applegate, with 
a glance of indignation. ‘‘ She will have clothes enough.” 

** Well, I sha’n’t pay forthem. Mark that. But I'd just 
as lief she came for a season or so. A pretty girl’s a plea- 
sunt thing to have round. And if she’s a success, she'll 
bring some fresh life into the house, as you say. And if it 
«loesn’t work, she needn’t stay.” 

‘If you remember,” said Mrs. Applegate, with a slight 
flush on the still beautiful moulding of a dimpled cheek, 
‘the insinuations made to you by Frances, concerning mar- 
rying a cook—” 

‘*Pshaw! pshawf You've much too long a memory. 
That was in her first raptures.” 

‘*Then I should like to have her see my pretty Josephine, 
with the refinement of a flower in every line—’ 

“And you'll try your fist at bringing out a beauty! By 
Jove, I'd like to see you! You can doit! You can do it!” 
he chuckled. And the fancy so pleased him that he had to 
lay down his newspaper and gaze at her a moment and 
eet easel laugh. ‘‘ Well, perhaps I will pay for them,” 
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(To BE conTinveD.) 


DRESS-MAKING FOR AMATEURS. 
L—HOW TO MEASURE. 


RESS-MAKING in the time of our grandmothers was 
conducted very much in what we might call the ‘‘nat- 
tural method”; in our own day it has become quite an art. 
The old way was to take a pattern, approximately near a 
person’s size, cut out a waist, try it on, and then do all the 
fitting. This was not only wearisome work, but it required 
@ dressmaker with a good deal of native genius to make a 
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good fit. Now, however, the idea is to have a waist all 
measured and fitted before it is even basted together, and 
this waist is expected to fit, and does fit if the measures 
have all been correctly taken and applied. 

This does not require any natural taste for dress-making, 
but can be learved by any woman with an ordinary know- 
ledge of sewing. ‘There are doubtless many such who 
would be glad to know more than they do about cutting 
and fitting, but who have either not the time, the money, 
or the opportunity to learn a system; women, also, who 
cannot afford an expensive modiste, and who recognize the 
disadvantage of employing an inferior dressmaker. Per- 
haps for these a few hints showing how dre&s-making can be 
done at home may be acceptable. 

The necessary materials are few, and cost little. Beside 
the needles, thread, scissors, and thimble usually found in a 
lady’s work-box. there should be a tape-measure, a paper 
of pins, two yards and a half of double-width waist Ening 
(or four yards of single width), a marking-wheel, and a smail 
blank book and pencil. 





Ye 
LENGTH OF POINT. BREAST AND WAIST 
MEASURE, 


The first step is to take the measure of the person for 
whom a dress is to be made, and these items should be writ- 
ten down in the blank book just mentioned. 


* WAlsT measure. J 
Size of breast. 
Size of waist. 
Length of back. 
Width of back. 
Length of point. 
Width of cheat. 


SLEEVE MEASURE. 


Whole length inside. 
Length to elbow (inside). 
Wrist to elbow (outside). 
Size of arm. 

Size of hand. 


SKIRT MEASURE. 


Size of waist. 
Length in front. 
Length in back. 


The way to take these measures is as follows: 

To take the breast measure, pass the tape under the arms 
and just above the fullest part of the figure. See that it is 
well up in the back. 

In taking waist measure, draw the measuring-tape quite 
tight. 

The length of back is measured from the bone in the back 
of the neck to the waist. If there is any doubt, as there 
sometimes is in a very slender figure, as to where the waist 











LENGTH OF BACK. WIDTH OF BACK. 


ends, find out by passing a second tape-measure around the 
waist; the length of back will end where this second mea- 
sure is. 

To measure the width of back, hold the tape-measure 
across the back in such a position as you would do if you 
were going to pass it undies the arms; the width of back 
stops where the arm joins the body. A back measure is 
usually from twelve to 
fourteen inches. 

The length of point, 
which is for the purpose 
of ascertaining how long 
or short waisted a basque 
should be in front,is taken 
by placing the end of the 
tape-measure on the bone 
in the back of the neck, 
and holding it there while 
passing the measure over 
the shoulder and down 
the front of the figure to 
the waist. 

To ascertain the chest 
measure, pass the tape across the chest at a point about 
three inches below the neck ; let the measure end where the 
arm joins the shoulder. 

For sleeve, measure the whole length of the arm, from the 
top of the énside seam of the sleeve to the wrist. _To ascer- 
tain the length to elbow, measure from the same point at 
the top as before to elbow. While this measure is being 
taken, bend the arm and hold it close to the figure. Then 
measure from wrist to elbow, outside. 

The size of hand is taken around the palm, just where it is 
widest, and is intended to make the sleeve at the wrist the 
necessary width. 

To take the size of arm measure, pass the tape around the 
fullest part of the arm, taking care to hold it very loose. 

The skirt measure is taken front and back, from the waist 
to within half an inch of the floor. 

This completes the measures that it is necessary to take, 
and leads us to the next step, in which the measures just 
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WIDTH OF CHEST. 








LENGTH OF ARM. WIDTH OF ARM. POSITION OF ELBOW. 


taken have to be raya to a pattern. Patterns can be 
bought for twenty-five or thirty cents apiece at any good 
pattern store; but as they are made of thin paper, they are 
very perishable. 

he most sensible thing for a lady to do who wishes to 
have a set of patterns always on hand is to buy the paper 
patterns in half a dozen different sizes, and then get some 
— muslin or cheap cambric and cut muslin patterns 
rom the paper ones. The muslin patterns will last for 
years, and can be altered to fit any one, as will presently be 
seen. 

Assuming now that there is a set of patterns at hand to 
choose from, select the one nearest in size to the measure 
that has just been taken. Suppose that the breast measure 
is thirty-three inches and the waist twenty-five inches. You 
naturally take a pattern marked thirty-four inches (breast 
Measure), Beyond this you know nothing about its size 
in other respects, and you are not concerned about it either. 
If your subject is thirty-three inches breast measure, and 
your pattern thirty-four inches, that is all you need to know 
to assure you that you have the right field in that pattern 
to work on. And here let me say it is better to select a pat- 
tern a little Jarger than the person you wish to fit, rather 
than to choose one smaller. 

Before we apply these measures to a pattern, we must 
learn to know and to name the different pieces in a waist. 


WAIST PATTERN. 





They are four in number—the front, the front side piece, 
the back, and the back side piece. 

We should bear these names well in mind as we go along. 
The front side and back side pieces are a good deal alike to 
a casual observer, but study them a little and you will see 
that the back side piece is always more bias in shape, and 
with a much rounded seam, while the front side is more 
straight. 

Sometimes, if a person is very stout, there are two front 
side pieces instead of one. This does away with the seams 
having to be so wide apart, abd thus gives a more slender 
and ope | appearance to thé'figure. 

The application of these measures to a pattern will form 
the theme of our next article. 


x 
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Cawrton.—A receipt for salmon salad was given in an article entitled 
“Lenten Fare” in Bazar No. 10, containing a number of salad receipts. 

* Yrarriy ange ye | a ready-made cont or , a8 is moat be- 
coming to bo of black cloth, with a collarette trimmed with fur or 
braid. Tie back muslin curtains with satin ribbon. Hang them on poles 
run through ahem. Guipure and antiqne lace tidies are most used. Get 
? poner basket-cloth coat and turban trimmed with gray fur for a 
ra! boy two years and a half old. 

A. K.—Get a black cloth coat with full skirt reaching to the knee, 
the collarette and sleeves covered with rows of soutache. Make the black 
silk dress with a ronnd waist, and add a ehort circular basque and shoul- 
der rnffle of moiré or of satin. Put a flonnce of the same on the skirt. 
Make your brown wool by any of the designs for wool dresses on page 

73 of Bazar No. 42. Use a white cony-skin robe for a baby's carriage. 
Make his first short cloak of white barket-cloth, with a yoke, fall skirt, 
and | cape, edging the cape with fur, either brown or white crinkled 
Thibet Jamb. 

A Oonstant Reaprr.—Do not put plates on the table before serving 
the one Knives, forks, and glasses indicate the places sufficiently. 

Mas. I. L. V.—You should consult an ecclesiastical manual for the in- 
formation you desire, 

Oxp Scusonmmre.—Use either golden-brown or olive-green velvet for 

uare-cornered epaulettes on your blue tea gown, and put accordion- 
pleated China silk down the front. 

C.—The Jady who wrote in regard to files of Harper's Weekly, and re- 
ceived an answer in this colamn in the Bazar for October 14th, is request- 
ed by a correspondent to send her address to this office. 

M. F. C..—“* Carry a cane,” etc., is the more correct, though “ wear” is 
occasionally used, and has Its defenders. 

Coi.eee Gint.—Your questions do not come within the scope of this 
ae and would more appropriately be addressed to the New York 


A Twenty-rigut Years’ Scnsonmen.—Address the Herald’s College, 
Queen Victoria Street, E. C., London, England. 

AG NDENT. ive —-. of the hair can be corrected by 
champooing it often, and putting a litle borax in the water. 

Dona D.—To prevent your nose turning red, keep your digestion and 
circulation in good order, avoid tight shoes and tight lacing, and do not 
allow yourself to get chilled. 

Conmease—— Peay was 208 reqnire is difficult to find. Are you fa- 
miliar with Misx Furniss’s parlor farces? The Veneered Savage, A Box of 
Monkeys, The Jack Trust, and Tulu are all very bright and amusing, and 
have all been successfully performed. The four mentioned are issned in 
a book by Harper & Brothers. A Soul above Skittles, Two 
Ancestors, —¢ Practice, Christian A The Com: eH 
and Little Paul P. are all extremely clever little plays, with casts of four 
to eight characters, which have appeared in recent numbers of the Bazar. 
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THE WEE ONES OF JAPAN. _ 


BY MAE ST. JOHN BRAMHALL.—ILLUSTRATED BY C. D. 


= Japanese chil 
dren of the stron 
ger sex, who, hap- 
pily, are not yet 
E u ropean i zed, 
have their round 
benign - looking 
heads clean sha 
ven, except for 
occasional wisps 
behind the ears, 
and absurd tufts 
that serve to 
break the shim 
mering monot 
ony of the vitre 
ous crown In 
deed, the razor is 
supreme impor 
in the lives of these comical 
nurslings, and it begins to reap har 
vests of downy tassels—scant, of 
as yet—from the tiny trem 
bling pates of babies of both sexes 
seven days after their birth, leaving 
at that period in its devastating cir 
cuit absolutely nothing but one frail 
spear of hair at the nape of each 

tender little neck 
After two such harvestings, however, 
of the litthe éerues maidens begin to as- 
of the fantastical twists, the capricious 
and the rolls of which I have al 
spoken, Multifarious as are the styles in 
which these jetty fringes are cut, shaven, plastered, 
twisted, and rolled—and there is a set fashion for 
almost every ken throughout the land—a distinct 
preference is displayed in the parting of the side 
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locks from the centre-locks, after which they are 
cut in a horizontal line just below the ears. hese 
long straight side-wisps are allowed to swing and 
dangle unconfined, while the middle and back hair 
is drawn up into a stiff and glossy coiffure on the 
top of the head. This peculiar fashion, though al- 
ways mirth-provoking, is never quite so amusing 
as when the lissome wearer of it indulges in the 
country’s popular game for girls, called ‘‘ bounce 
the ball.” As nearly every tot one, meets in Japan 
who is old enough to bounce the ball has. the ubiq- 
uitous suckling attached to her spine, one cannot 
watch the game without casting a mental vote to 
change the title of this solitary diversion, and re- 
christen it, with stricter relevancy, *‘ bounce the 
baby.” The game is played with a rubber ball— 
the thrower’s sole antagonist—which is dashed upon 
the ground with considerable force, the object of 
the player being to pirouette and come face-about ex 
actly in time to slap her rotund opponent back on 
every. rebound during five consecutive rotations 
In such violent twirling the long strdight side- 
locks stand out, of course, rigidly horizontal, and 
all the flesh on the poor speechless jelliéd burden 
clinging with crablike tenaciousness to its little sis- 
ter’s back quivers alarmingly; but, withal, stranger 
than fiction, this tight and temptingly spankable 
bundle of humanity in miniature never drops a 
tear! Whether it silently enjoys this vigorous ol 
ing, or has at such early age learned the fruitiess- 
ness of tears, we may not know; but it is certain 
that on both sides of every crowded thoroughfare, 
down the cryptomeria-arched vistas of the temple 
grounds, up the quaint narrow leat-bordered lanes, 
and off on the tempting billowy verges of the lus- 
cious fields, where millet and rice vie with each 
other in rocking and lilting the hours away, the 
spirited process of slapping the ball and bouncing 
the baby goes uninterruptedly on. 

The garments for these mignons el mignonnes are 
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so nearly alike that, until the previously mentioned tufts of 
hair, shimmering pates,and unruffled coif'ures are studied, it 
is by no means easy to distinguish the sexes. In inclement 
weather the bright fantastic gowns are caught up behind 
and thrust through the masculine girdle and feminine od 
(sash), thereby exposing to admiring spectators the prover- 
bially shapely foot and well-turned ankle, the firm little 
calf, and the satin-finished, deeply dimpled knee of the 
whole symmetrically formed race. But in ordinary weather 
these garments reach nearly to the ground, falling, indeed, 
only sufficiently short of it to escape being trodden upon, 
and to reveal, now and again, twinkling flashes of tiny pink 
heels—for the ordinary Japanese child is quite innocent of 
hosiery. The straw zori (house sandal) and wooden geta 
(heavy out-of-door clog) perform but small service in the 
way of concealing the rosy cushions of his foot; indeed, 
these bits of gear are at the best but stfaw and wooden 
soles fastened lightly to the extremities by rice-cord thongs 
that pass between the great and the second toe. The more 
fortunate brothers and sisters, however, of the sockless elfin 
would blush to be discovered without their tabis—white mit- 
tenlike stockings, whose broad steel hooks and wide, square 
eyes clasp each otber snugly just above the trim ankle. 
The sleeves of the kimono, as the quaint lengthy gown is 
called, are large and square, descending to the knee; and I 
have long since discovered that they are delightfully roomy 
substitutes for those much-maligned but precious ‘ catch- 
alls” or school-boy pockets. I have repeatedly seen dolls, 
grotesque jumping-jacks, no end of tops and balls, and 
once a very fair-sized dragon Lite, emerge from these con- 
venient snuggeries. 

Babies are dressed almost exactly like their elder brothers 
and sisters, with perhaps the sole addition of the kinchaku, 
or charm-bag, fashioned out of a bit of bright broeade, and 
containing the mamorifuda, a talisman whose properties 
are believed to guard the little ones from horses’ heels, to 
steer them clear of the flying wheels of the jinrikisha, and to 
protect them, indeed, from catastrophes of all kinds. This 
grandmotherly-looking pochette dangles from the chubby 
side. There will also be found somewhere within the scant 
folds of a baby’s kimono a metal ticket upon which is en- 
graved in Chinese characters the wearer's name and address 
—a precaution presumalh'y against the little creature’s being 
lost while making its daily and very uncertain and stagger- 
ing wooden-shod detours; but experience has also convinced 
me that for telling which is which, and who belongs to whom, 
the ticket is an absolute necessity in this bewildering ‘* Para- 
dise of Babies.” 

The tsushos (names), of difficult, and, on foreign tongues, 
of almost unpronounceable sound, by which one often hears 
Japanese parents addressing their sons, are not infrequently 
sources of great surprise when translated to people unac- 
quainted with the language. The methodical precision of 
the accents and the slow rolling of the proper letters lead 
one to suppose that the beloved scions are addressed by 
titles of great respect and wondrous dignity. The trancla- 
tion proves, however, that the boys are merely saluted, ac- 
ewding to their birth ranks,with any sort of fancied prefix. 
For instance, should there be a tenth son, he is perhaps called 
Yoshijuro, or Tsunejuro, or maybe Soljuro, juro meaning 
ten or tenth. On the little girls, quite as oddly, the names 
of minerals, flowers, seasons, trees, and shrubs are bestowed, 
the sound of O, meaning honorable, being prefixed if the 
recipients belong to circles of refinement. ‘‘Gin” in Jap- 
anese means silver, and many a little ‘*O Gin "—Honorable 
Silver—have I had the pleasure of knowing. I have been 
intimate with a gay young herd of *‘O Takis ””"—Honorable 
Bamboos; and a dainty ruby-lipped ‘‘O Haru "—Honorable 
Spring—lived in the next burgalow to mine. But the most 
winsome of all the dwarf buds in my -tropical garden of 
small friends labored under the overshadowing appellation 
of The Honorable Chrysanthemum at the foot of the Moun- 
tain—**O Kiku Yammamoto.” 

From the important moment that witnesses Master Jap is- 
suing from his strange trifle of a cot, consisting of nothing 
but a soft, thickly wadded square of brilliant crépe, and g 
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microscopic wooden pillow, suggestive of 
nightmares, until he seeks it again in the 
shadows, his is the glory of forming the 
sprightly centre, the most conspicuous dash 
of color, in every Japanese tableau-vivant 
the eye may fall upon. He is both heroand 
comedian, and I fancy that these honors 
would be borne away by him were he ever 
so cleanly shorn of his irresistibility, his 
dash, and his quaintness) He would bear 
them off on the score of the overwhelming 
numbers in which he marches upon this 
happy land, and, vf et armis, invades and 
apparently takes possession of it. The 
mountains and hills seem to clap their green 
aud golden hinds together above his gro- 
tesque little pate for very joy, and the nv 
ulets and rapids gurgle never-ceasing roun 
delays at his restless liule feet. For wheth- 
er gleefully frolicking with kites and balls, 
or striding contemplatively along, bent on 
some unwelcome errand of duty, to the 
cheery click-clack clatter of his out-of-door 
clog, or on whatsoever one be named of his 
countless movings, he swarms the narrow 
doris (streets) like an incursion of scarlet- 
coated, golden-belted bees. He throngs the 
lush lanes, crowds the fragrant by-paths, 
and quickens by his movements the lonely 
fields of rice and millet, through whose vari- 
egated verdure his heedless rollicking pate 
is now and again discernible, bobbing about 
like the rosy bald-headed buoys adance on 
the green stretches of the dreamful Inland 
Sea. The rich fertility of the archipelago 
is by no means exhausted in its human off- 
shoots. They are, I am tempted to repeat, 
the energetic centres of all bright scenes. 
Indeed, I have often thought that the whol 
cheerful hub of Japan’s gay wheel aus 
seem to be missing without these droll Wee 
Ones! One scene in particular renews it- 
self in my memory. { look down from my 
lofty coign of vantage—a comfortable seat 
between the wheels of the easy, swaying, 
noiseless-spinning, merry jinrikisha—over 
a quaint huddling group of flat-hatted heads 
of picturesque pilgrims. Small and oft- 
times pathetically unappreciated wanderers 
these, from the country’s superb temples. 
Their touching, playless, uneventful lives 
they spend in roving from town to town 
we fae to door in earnest quest of sens 
with which to swell the usually well-ex- 
panded coffers of their chosen sanctuaries, 
striking the plaintive temple gongs with 
which all foreign wayfarers in Japan be- 
come so quickly familiar. 

Rarély so soberly tinged, but like this 
scene -in picturesqueness, are the countless 
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new ones that take its placeas this dissolves. Wher- 
ever there is a gathering of Japanese boys or a bevy 
of Japanese maidens, L. promise that only the high- 
est good-humor shall prevail. Quarrelling and fight- 
ing are never started in these convocations of dim- 
pled laughter and gladsomeness, and they remain re- 
freshingly absent from them. There is a cause for 
this happy condition, and I could suggest none bet- 
ter: it is dearth of discord among the elders. Nine 
times out of ten wranglings and bickerings are ut- 
terly strange to the little ones. Even among the 
lowly, blows are exchanged only upon the rarest 
occasions. The father or mother who would strike 
a child would be shunned as a monster of barbarity. 
As a consequence of this example, we find in the 
offspring the somewhat surprising concord of gen- 
tleness with extreme youth; and likewise an igno- 
rance, that to Young America would seem deplorable, 
of the use of the fists. 

The Japanese child is, without doubt, successful- 
ly guided by love, and not by chastisement. The 
ambition to be as a boy manly, as a girl womanly, is 
constantly instilled. These conditions are under- 
stood to imply, first and foremost, abject obedience 
to parents and elders. I am by no means convinced, 
however, that the same treatment, even though most 
skilfully applied, would educe the same blissful re- 
sult in children of other nations. I have heard the 
unusually sunny temper of the Japanese child at- 
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tributed entirely to its vegetarian diet, my inform- 
ant arguing that such food as European and Amer- 
ican children are commonly indulged in contributes 
to an excess of animal spirits. The settlement of 
such a conjecture I must leave to some wiser dietet- 
ist than am I myself; but I am inclined to favor it. 

An ingenious explanation of the docility of Japa- 
nese children was given by the late Mrs. Chaplin- 
Ayrton; but that lady, when writing, evidently for- 
got that the lives of these Babies of the Sun are 
spent almost entirely out-of-doors. She attributed 
their tractability to the small amount of furniture in 
Japanese houses. There was nothing for them to 
break, nothing for them to be told not to touch. 
Hence they were good almost in spite of themselves. 
Not _ in consideration of the fact that in Japan 
the children remain but a very small portion of their 
lives, when awake, within-doors, but for another rea- 
son, Mrs. Chaplin-Ayrton’s explanation was espe- 
cially amusing ‘o me. It at. once limned on my 
‘**memtory’s wall” the picture of a certain old barn 
in a certain Quaker city. -Here all the minors of 
the block used to congregzate, ostensibly to play. 
And here argument warmed into contention, con- 
tention into open rupture, and open rupture into 
blows. Here, semi-daily, for one whole year, two 
of us packed up vur little dishes and went home in 
tears—tears that were wasted, however; for the 
eight or ten who were left behind were too busily 
engaged in hand-to-hand encounters to observe any- 
thing so trifling as tears—and here, heated vows 
“never to speak again” were twenty times a day 
registered in shouts up amid the dingy old rafters: 
and all this where there wus ‘‘ nothing for us to be 
told not to touch ”! 

My own firm opinion, uhswayed by the dietetist, 
and univfluenced by Mrs. Chaplin-Ayrton, is, that 
play—the one thing a child loves best—is in Japan, 
with its unique environments, no small agency in 
bringing budding traits into bloom, bracing inclin 
ing boughs, and strengthening weak twigs. In a 
long list of popular Japanese gamés, it is all but 
impossible to find one that does not teach the child 
something which should be learned. At times the 
guidance is circuitous, to be sure, but more often 
verfectly direct. The learner, however, blissfully 
insensible of the self-imposed instruction, indulges 
in the game to his glad little heart’s content. There 
is, for instance, a much loved equivalent to our 
** Pussy wants a Corner,” with the difference that 
poor Pussy has descended into an Oni—Japanese 
devil—and that the four corners of the street or 
room are represented as four safe harbors of Truth, 
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with certain shelter from all harm. Meanwhile tame tab- 
by’s sulphuretted substitute renders himself awe-inspiring b 
means of dark head and shoulder draperies. This realistic 


feature adds considerably to the amusement, because, as is 
well known, the coalescence of fear with fun will excite in 
a peculiar manner a child’s risibles. 

The Rev. W. E. Griffis tells us, in his Mikado’s Empire 
(chapter devoted to children), of a once popular game for 
boys that is seldom seen now. It was known as the ** Genji- 
Heike,” the names, as students of Japanese history will re- 
call, of two once-famous clans. This game used to be much 
encouraged by Japanese parents, because they thought that 
the small victory won in the end inculcated a taste for con- 


quest of greater moment. But the conquest being superin- 
tended by the district schoolmaster, the pleasure of the boys 
was probably a tempered one. By this half umpire and 
half peace-keeper the players were divided and ranged in 
two straight lines facing one another, each line representin 

a clan. The genjis, usually very proud and erect, carri 

white flags, while the presumably dauntless Aeikes had red 
ones. Ata given signal —the tap of a gong, the striking 
together of two sticks, or the roll of a drum—ie two lines 
advanced, each with the avowed intention of seizing its 
adversary’s flags. As may well be fancied, a severe tussle 
followed, not infrequently ending in a most ignominious 
tumble of both the flags and their gallant little bearers. 


But tumbles, scratches, and bruises mattered not at all to 
the brave Trojan, who, even though grovelling upon the 
earth, stanchly clutched the symbol of his clan; some- 
times, indeed, in his efforts to retain this demoralized and 
tattered emblem, he rolled over and over with his small op- 
ponent clasped tightly to his intrepid little bosom, and with 
the flag-staffs broken in bits between them. “ A red-letter 
moment, and a highly propitious attitude for a good pum- 
meliing, to be indulged in by the hero on top,” perhaps the 
reader is reflecting ; but this was never taken advantage of, 
in that way, for although the contest was earnest, it was 


never bitter. This may have been due, however, in a 
moderate measure, to the fact that if a boy lost his temper, 
he was sent in disgrace from the field to find it, by the tu- 


tor, umpire, and peace-keeper, who, at the expiration of the 
allotted time, again sounded his gong, struck his sticks, or 
rolled his drum, thereby indicating that hostilities were 


over. Of course the side which had secured the larger 
number of its enemy’s flags was deemed victorious. 

When one first hears tiny Japanese tongues tripping with 
inconceivable agility over the difficult names of the sixty 
post-stations between Tokio and Kioto, one marvels how 
the feat is accomplished; but a solution of the mystery is 
obtainable in any toy-shop for the insignificant sum of six 
sene—the price of a board, some Lilliputian blocks, a minia- 
ture dice-box, and three baby dice. The last-named are 
things of which all Japanese yodngsters, male and female, 
are passionately fond. Scattered over the garish tri-colored 
board are brilliant pictures of the t - stations, in correct 
local sequence, each with the name pyinted above, and the 
number of miles between that town and the next printed 
beneath. Kioto is at the farther end of the board, and on its 
pictured square is erected a tempting little pile of shiruko— 
sweet rice-cake. Successful throws from the dice - box ad- 
vance, and unsuccessful ones retard, the eager juvenile 
players in their aggravatingly slow march to the sugary 
goal. As one would naturally suppose, the player arriving 
first at Kioto pockets—or, to be scrupulously exact, 

—the shiruko 

Playivg-cards are ,vastly important factors in this en- 
trepét of amusements—as we may call Japan—and_ nearly 
every child one meets carries a pack in his or her sleeve. 
The games played with these cards, which are oblongs 
about two inches in length and one inch in width, also im- 
part their dainty lessons. The most instructive of all, a 
perfect flower of a game, is called ‘‘ A Hundred Verses of 
a Hundred Poets.” ‘This pretty pastime, by somewhat in- 
tricate processes of dealing, drawing, reading, reciting, and 
guessing, helps to teach the little ones rhythm, and to fa- 
miliarize them with the names and works of the standard 
poets of Japan. Card games may also be had for making 
the acquaintance, in a similar manner, of historians, for be- 
coming intimate with heroes, and for forming a good fellow- 
ship with the prose writers of the country. 

I have seen in use, or in the kwan-ko-ba (toy bazar), a great 
variety of games intended to impart information usually found 
only in geographies, There are others whose aim is to teach 
history. Some pate inculcate obedience. There is a whole 
regiment of deservedly popular games showing how heroic 
it is to curb one’s evil inclinations, and to beat ail selfishness 
out of the heart, how royal it is to be cleanly, how noble to 
be superior to petty jealousies, how grand to be above sus- 
picion, and how paltry and despicable to be avaricious; 
while no sma)l number exist whose objects are to incite 
scorn of pains in all parts, cuts of all shapes, and bruises of 
all shades. 

The kwan-ko-ba is ablaze at all seasons, and besides toys, 
gaudily covered juvenile books of all kinds are procured 
thereat; but, as appears most natural among a fanciful 
people, the wee ones best love the fairy-tales, of which there 
isa bewildering supply. T'he To -cut Sparrow, The Battle 
of the Monkey and the Orab, The Man who made the Dead 
Trees to blossom, and The Lucky Tea-kettle stand valiantly up 
in the hearts of their loyal subjects against Little Red Riding- 
hood, The Three Bears, aud even Mother Goose, all of which 
have attempted, unsuccessfully, to supplant. the indigenous 
favorites. And to readers who are not wilfully blind, each 
of these four old standard tales points a pretty and inter- 
esting moral. 

“Aside from the endless forms of out door and in-door amuse- 
ments in vogue in Japan, and the fairy-tales and card games, 
there are innumerable strolling companies who dedicate 
their whole lives to the entertainment of the wheed 
babies. This they effect sometimes through the instrumen- 
tality of the most engaging raree-shows, which exhibit the 
inside life, stirring and brilliant, of a daimyé's iki.* 
There are, moreover, street theatrical performances in which 
trained children and be-kimonoed monkeys are employed to 
contend with each other for the honor of making the de- 
lighted little street-corner and curb-stone audiences shout 
with laughter. One popular diversion consists in the cook- 
ing and moulding of rice gluten into types of animals best 


known, and into jinrikishas, fans, and umbrellas right before, 


the bright eager eyes of the surprised crowd of children. 
Indeed, of such importance is it considered that the hearts 
of the Japanese wee ones should be gladdened and their 
easily excited Jaughter provoked, that even the hawker of 
sugared pam Ree. beans,starch patties, ehéruko and sushé 
—a sweet cake plastered over with vinegar, fish, and sea- 
weed—beats a —_ a song, spins a yarn, performs 
two or three legerdemain tricks, and finally, just before 
* A palace of the landed nobility under the old feudal system. 
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moving on, cavorts about in a weird fandango, all to the in- 
tense delight of his — patrons. 

But of all the seemingly exhaustiless means by which 
smiles and dimples are drawn forth in this infants’ paradise, 
to mie the most tempting diversion—one in which I should 
be nothing loath to join myself—is furnished by a little old 
woman who aos now and then, as if by magic, in some 
street that she knows to be swarming with little folks. She 
is at ouce surrounded by dozens of jetty heads and eager 
forms, raised up to her on the tiptoe of expectation like a 
great cluster of diminutive human sunflowers turning to 
their sun for all the benefits of life. This little old woman, 
coarsely clad but scrupulously neat, as I have ever seen her, 
carries a charcoal brazier, in which a ruddy fire glows, 
swung from a bamboo ~~ that teeters across her right 
shoulder. From the pole depend a griddle, several ladles 
and ¢ake-turners, a big blue and white jar of batter, and an- 
other of u sauce—a much-liked brewing of white beans 
and salt. This — equipment is to let by the hour for 
five sens, and with it, I need scarcely say, both boys and 
girls spend felicitous moments stirring, ladlirg, baking, 
spreading with shoyu sauce, and devouring their own gro- 
tapes shaped griddle-cakes. 

oven into the labyrinth of instructive amusements of- 
fered to the wee ones are opportunities for an occasional 
all-day attendance at the theatre, and Master Jap gleefully 
repairs in the early morning to his vaudeville or comédie 
japonaise under the protective escort of his parents and his 
elder brothers and sisters. 

Arriving at the play-house, Master Jap scrambles over the 
slender rails—he is on tenter-hooks now—that separate the 
odd little theatre pens, seats himself upon the floor, and 
cautiously deposits beside him his lacquered box of saccha- 
rine mixtures of many kinds and flavors and his jar of rice— 
hot tea being served by the ushers throughout the livelong 
oT. And now he prepares himself to be alternately de 
lighted and horrified by the heroic loves and tragic deaths 
of the heroes and heroines of the old historical drama. His 
watchful parents entertain here the same hope that ani- 
mates them in choosing his other forms of amusement, viz., 
that of inspiring the wee one with ambitious tastes, and of 
fitting bim out with a dauntless front, softened with a gen- 
tle halo of refinement. Grandparents, parents, sisters just 
blooming into the coiffure that denotes ‘‘ sweet’ sixteen,” * 
and full-grown brothers, I have seen sit through the greater 
part of the day, and especially during the telling incidents 
of the piece, with their eyes glued to the children they brin 
with them. They desire, of course, to see some evidence o 
the existence of a chord responsive to their instructive ma- 
nipulations; and I have never yet witnessed a disappoint- 
ment—that is, if the chord’s existence and harmonious echo 
may be considered proven by the little faces that uncon- 
sciously reflect every odd grimace, every scowl, sneer, and 
smile of the invincible hero and timorous heroine striding 
and ing before their enraptured eyes, by little fists con- 
vulsively clinched, and by ebbing and flowing tides of 
** goose-flesh” sensations that chase one another up and 
down and down and up the keenly erect little spines. 

Next to the theatre outing, I believe the excursion Japan- 
ese children are most fond of is the jaunt frequently taken 
to some of the beautiful temples in which their emerald 
archipelago abounds. Possibly, however, this seeming pre- 
cocity in treading the path of righteousness will not be so 
difficult of comprehension when I add that a visit to a Jap- 
anese temple does not mean that the wee ones shall sit for 
an hour or more in constrained oo listening to words 
they do not understand ; indeed, nothing could be further 
from worship, and children comprehend it, than discomfort 
of any kind. Upon reaching the temple grounds the tiny 
hands are immersed in the waters of the sacred well. The 
child then approaches the temple entrance, sheds the toy 
clogs at the door, enters, stands for a while invoking a bless- 
ing upon his or her head by sofuy clapping hands, casts a 
few sens upon the snow-white matting, and withdraws to 
the unequalled shade of the splendid cry ptomeria trees with 
which nearly all Japanese temples are surrounded. Here 
young Japan disports itself at will,tumbling in the soft 
grass that borders a deep blue lake, in which perhaps bun- 

reds of fishes, pets of the priests, live, move, and have their 
being. These fishes, since they are blissfully ignorant of 
hook or line, are accustomed to rise to thé surface on being 
summoned, and they are fed three times daily. Never 
being frightened or disturbed in any way, the denizens of 
the temple aquaria are as tame as pet kittens. I may add 
here that I once saw six or eight little boys and girls in the 
grounds of the famous temple of the Mikado, at Kioto, lying 
at full length on the bank of the pretty lake that coils 
around the beautiful parklike grounds. The children’s 
lms, full of crumbs, were extended just above the water. 
fishes had been called to this particular part of the lake 
by a series of sibilations, and at the moment of my arrival 
they were actually sucking the crumbs out of the six or 
eight fleshy band Is held out to them. 
temple outings begin the thirtieth day after baby’s 
birth, and while I cannot say that the babe entirely appre- 
ciates this first visit, or finds in it the unalloyed joy that 
characterizes the later ones of which I have just spoken, 
the visit is, nevertheless, an affair of great importance and 
ceremony. This thirtieth-day celebration—a faint reflec- 
tion of our christening day —is called. the miza maeri, and 
upon its occasion the hope of the family is dressed in the 
finest silk or crépe the parents can afford, every article of the 
ceremonious toilette being made expressly for this momen- 
tousevent. Between the tiny shoulders and upon the flow- 
ing sleeves of the haori (the little outside coat of silk or crape) 
is stamped the crest+ of the cooing débutant. When ar- 
rayed in its o- outfit, the little one, escorted by every 
member of the family, is carried to some chosen temple, at 


ling Sthe entrance of which all discard their foot-gear, and sol- 
emn 


ly passing withip, proceed to place the cherub under 
the life-long protection of the temple’s patron saint. An ob- 
lation is now offered to the chosen deity, as handsome a 
present as the family can afford is ceremoniously made to 
the priest, and after a few blessings have been pronounced 
the baby is considered to have obtained divine protection. 
This ceremony occupies but a few moments of the baby’s 
valuable time. That is important, as the all-important thir- 
tieth day is scarcely Jong enough for all the jubilations de- 
ed to be crowded within it. 
pon returning home our already weary wee one holds 
an all-day reception, to which have been bidden all the 
relatives and friends who have recognized the new-comer'’s 
existence by sending presents of toys and pieces of silk and 
crépe. These remembrances being all carcfully noted, are 
suitably acknowledged during the celebration. Rice—which 
* A certain twist of the hair and certain prods with pins—in, out, and 
through the twist, tell the age of the wearer. 
t No family in Japan is too poor or too lowly to possess a crest. 
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serves in this country a of from the settle- 
rot Ge ae suaglig of hoger con- 
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lacquered box resting upon a uered tray, both of which 
are covered with the significant fuska.* hen ove remem- 
bers the proverbial cleanliness and stilted politeness of this 
race of little — people, it seems curiously contradictory 
that the box tray accompanying the donations of rice 
are, in conformity with the most exacting ceremonial codes, 
returned unwashed—uniless, indeed, an enemy,who has worn 
the mantle of friendship in order to be nm to the little 
one’s reception, should desire to wish the child ill luck, in 
which case both box and tray would be sent back clean. 
However, I do not believe that such an affront has ever been 
offered to parents since the ancient custom loomed into 
popularity. The reason of my doubt is that so ve a 
mark of rudeness and unkinduess, alien to the feelings of 
this tender-hearted people, would have been held in lasting 
ee whereas tradition records no instance of the 
ind. 

Straggling through an entire Japanese year, bobbing up 
f uy at odd intervals, are the esthetically pretty feasts 
of tlowers—that of the cherry in April, the wistaria in June, 
the lotus in August, and the chrysanthemum in November. 
At each recurrence of these floral feasts the little ones are 
taken to whatever groves of blossoms and ponds of lotuses 
are most famous for profusion and perfection, where they 
spend a whole delighttul day in absolute devotion to nature. 
And @ propos of the passionate love of flowers felt by the 
Japanese—* it would be a positive cruelty to separate them,” 
a certain writer has truthfully said—that extravagance may 
at first seem to the stranger to border upon downright af- 
fectation, but a few days of ordinary observation and an 
occasional glimpse at the flower-worshipping of even the 
very young children will prove to that stranger the error 
of hasty censure, and bring conviction that in the heart of 
the Nippenite the flower passion is as sincere as it is innate. 
One frequently notices children tenderly stroking great 
boughs of bloom, or fondly fingering the long sea-green hair 
of the lovely feathery bamboo without one ungentle touch, 
and without showing the slightest desire to mutilate them— 
a desire that would be the first ambition of the little ones of 
my acquaintance over seas. 

Such is the love of flowers, leaves, and branches in Japan 
that the etiquette of their arrangement is considered a greater 
accomplishment than music, painting, or drawing, and no 
child’s education is complete who has not mastered the 
** Aristocracy of Flowers.” Ever since the days of Sen-no- 
Rikyu, who was the founder and first instructor in the art 
of tloral philosophy, and who flourished in the sixteenth 
century, teachers of this strange but far from unattractive 
art have spent much time instructing their young pupils as 
to correct and incorrect combinations of branches, orna- 
mental leaves, and flowers. Those who gain the greatest 
proficiency in this art, or,as we should say, are graduated 
from it with honors, are admitted to be in possession of the 
following ten powers: 

Chobo furin.—A character of eternal gentleness. 

Somoku meichi.—Intimate knowledge and acquaintance 
with the constitution of flowers, leaves, and trees. 

Koishiko,—The honor of fraternizing with persons of good 
birth and high social rank. 

Muitanen.—A peaceful heart, commingled with the happy 
faculty of rising above all care. 

Sejgo joko.—An easy bearing when in the society of per- 
sons of noble birth. 

Dokuraku ni katarazu.—The power of depending upon no 
one for entertainment, 

Showaky ribtsu.—The power of self-control. 

Seikon gajo.—Robust health and purity of mind. 

Shimbutsu haizo,—Spiritual-mindedncss. 

Shujin aikio.—The esteem of all mankind. 

The eight foremost princes of floral noblesse are the chrys- 
antbemum, the maple, the ny, the wistaria, the cherry, 
the narcissus, the rhododendron, and the iris. 


Upon this fascinating subject of floral education Sir Edwin 
Arnokd discourses as follows: 

“What the floral artist in Japan most contemns and 
avoids is tame, duplicated symmetry. Nature will have 
none of it, nor he, her scholar. If, as in her butterflies and 
double leaves, she must be equilibrated, she redeems it with 
gorgeous color, or by varied back or edge to the leaf. But 
you may balance usymmetry, which the Japanese flower- 
lover effects by a scientific — of his stems and leaf 
masses. It is not possible to give here the elaborate nomen- 
clature of his shins and sés, He bas names for all impor- 
tant parts in the display of his flower-vase. For a triple ar- 
rangement the terms of chichi (father), haha (mother), ten 

ven), are used. For the quintuple form, chiuwo (centre), 
ita (north), minamé (south), higashi (east), nishi (west); 
also teuchi (earth), Ai (fire), miteu (water), kane (metal), Ai 
(wood); also ki-iro (yellow), aka (red), huro (black), shiro 
(white), ae (blue). There must by no means occur negashi, 
or long streaming sprays on both sides of the grouping. 
Certain defects in the cross-cutting of branches or stalks 
must be heedfully guarded against—‘ window-making,’ when 
these intersect so as to suggest loop-holes; ‘ lattice-making,’ 
when pe Sted to give the idea of trellis-work. Parallel- 
ism is held detestable—it must be presented from no point 
of si per albeit the flower-struciure is intended to be 
studied and enjoyed where it stands upon the toku no ma, 
er place of honor, from a front vieW, still the composition 
must endure to be regarded with artistic satisfaction from 
right to left.” 

The subject, however, of floral education must be touched 
gingerly; to grasp it*incautiously is to seize the poles of a 
magnetic battery and be unable to let go; to wade iuto it is 
to be carried out into an ocean of perplexity, and stranded 
on the shores where old familiar subjects will appear as 
strange as they might in Mars or Jupiter. For in these 
flower compositions there are sexes in leaves (the back of a 
leaf is female and the front male), sexes of color (yellow, 
blue, and white are female; and purple, pink, and red are 
male); there are symbols, harmonies, discords, proper sea- 
sons, proper months, and ‘‘ the locality of production, wheth- 
er mountain, moor, or river,” and all of these things must be 
considered in connection with this wellnigh exhaustless 
subject. 

very where—north, south, east, and west—the genial off- 
spring of this gladsome land seem to thrive upon little else 
than well-boiled rice, which, as a rule, is given to them hot 
at ‘‘ tiffin,” as the mid-day meal is called in the East, and in 
any desired quantities; while the same staple article is 
served to them cold for breakfast and supper, with hot tea 
poured over it. Our precocious babies, be it known; begin 


* A square of highly ornamented silk, satin, or brocade, having the 
family's crest worked upon it somewhere either in guid or silk. 
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their tea drinking at the tender vote two years, and with 
neither milk nor sugar to attract t to the teacup’s brim. 
There is almost no a of cow’s milk throughout 
Japan; indeed, the old-fashioned Nipponite is aghast at 
foreigners who can gulp down, without so much as a wry 
face, the “‘ milk of a brute,” as, in accents charged with hor- 
ror, he terms the best-loved beverage of many; for there is 
a stubbornly unalterable belief among the more primitive 
that infants nourished upon cow’s milk will, in the course 
of what I think might be correctly called inhuman events, 
sprout horns. On extra occasions the little ones are given 
pickles and fruit, both of which are mixed in with their 
rice. But the most welcome events are those which are 
considered of sufficiently high importance to sanction the 
emergence of the cherished preserved radish from its cosy 
round tub of rice bran and salt. 


THE KING'S GARDEN. 
BY LOUISE SEYMOUR HOUGHTON. 


T was the children who named it. The little children of 
Catherine and Roosevelt streets and all that unknown 
country that swarms with life from Water Street to Chatham 
Square, and from the arches of the Bridge to the top of 
Cherry Hill, and farther yet,io Grand Street, where the 
knowledge of some uptown folk may begin — these little 
ones, who had never seen a garden before, knew instinctively 
that this was the garden of the King. They knew it, if only 
because they had the freedom of it, as is the custom with 
King’s Gardens. Day after day, except in the cruel days of 
midwinter, they come here to play. Overhead were the en- 
signs of the tenement region, long lines of flapping clothes, 
line beyond line like the skies of a theatre scene. On three 
sides are high board fences, adorned with contemplative 
cats and boys. From the windows of the tall rear tene- 
ments busy women and out-of-work men look out now and 
again*to catch an echo of the joy in the little enclosure far 
below. 

For in the King’s Garden there is amar ie. The King’s 
Daughters, who also look out of their windows at the chil- 
dren they have gathered here from the crowded streets, are 
touched to the heart to see how darkly the shadow of the 
tenement-house overlies these little lives, even as at certain 
hours it overshadows the very King’s Garden itself, so that 
there is a pathos even in their noisiest play, but the children 
do not know it. The hammocks and the navy cot, the sand 

arden and the pails and shovels and wheelbarrows, the 
Eicderenrten table, where they may sit in little chairs and 
play with the dollies they bring from home; it is all as 
**heavenly” to them as the hospital was to Little Dorrit’s 
w daft Maggie, and for much the same reason. To the de- 
ights of the hammock there is no end, except the end of the 
hammock itself, which comes pretty regularly about once 
in six weeks, and there is generally some good friend to 
supply another. Then there are the cambric scrap-books 
sent by a country circle of the order, and brought out from 
the house from time to time asa high privilege. And there 
is the grass-plot—grassy only for a few weeks after the 
spring soddiog—where there is always tag or ring-around-a- 
rosy going on; and in the narrow border along the fence 
are the plants sent by another country circle. The children 
never tread on the plants, never break them, even in their 
wildest games, but watch them lovingly, and delight in the 
few flowers they have—few, for circumstances are not very 
propitious. Yet there is always a flower here and there, 
and a bud or two just about to burst, to keep up the spell 
which flowers always exert over these children of the tene- 
ments. 

All sorts of children come—the black-haired Italians and 
the flaxen-haired Swedes, the blue-eyed Irish and the dark- 
eyed Jew. There are babies —— about in the sand 
garden as cherubic in their golden curls as any baby in the 
luxurious nurseries uptown. There are “little mothers ” 
with their heavy charges, and a pale, hollow-eyed boy or 
two, too weakly for the rough play of other boys; there are 
romping children, and children demure and quiet; there are 
older girls—older by comparison, but none over twelve years 
old—sitting ——v together with their knitting or crochet 
work; there is the lame child with her high-soled shoe, and 
the-bald child, whose mother had her head shaved to save 
the trouble of combing her hair; there are the children who 
are always thirsty clustering around the flexible tube by 
which water is brought out from the kitchen, amicably 
“taking turns” in ans out of the tin cup; and there 
are the dainty little souls in starched white aprons sitting 
with folded hands in beatific enjoyment of being clean. 

Yes, all sorts of children come to the King’s Garden, but 
those to whom it is most thoroughly a boon are not the chil- 
dren of the very poor, not the neglected little ones, but the 
children of the better class, they who are carefully kept 
from the evil influences of the street, and have never had 
any opportunity to play atall. A large proportion of these 
are Hebrews, the most carefully watched over of all children. 
It is these better-cared-for children who unconsciously make 
the King’s Garden the boon to all the children that it is. 
Their good behavior is always a school for conduct to the 
rougher street children ; it puts them in turn on their good 
behavior, and it is certainly due to this fact, rather than to 
any Fae management of ours, that for the three seasons that 
the King’s Garden has been open to any child who may hap- 
pen along, the larger boys excepted, there has not been one 
single quarrel nor one case of insubordination. What first- 
class school, what well-ordered house, can boast as much? 

When the Tenement-house Chapter of the King’s Daugh- 
ters and Sons were looking, three years ago, for a house, it 
was the roomy back yard of 77 Madison Street that decided 
their choice. Here, we thought, will be a pup greate for 
our fresh-air children while awaiting their bath or the doe- 
tor’s examination. From this to throwing it open to all the 
children in the neighborhood was a short and natural step. 
About three hundred have the privilege of the garden, com- 
ing in by thirty-five at a time, for three hours or so. Once 
in a great. while a child is kept all day, as in the case of two 
little ones whose mother had died. Until he could make a 
better arrangement the forlorn young father brought them 
to the garden on his way to his day’s work, calling for them 
again on his way bome. Thus they were kept out of the 
orphan asylum, and undoubtedly saved their father from 
his hold on duty and responsibility. 

The children of our garden are an important help to us 
in-our work. They not only open our way into their own 
homes, but they put the entire neighborhood into sympathy 
with us. The “ladies of the King’s Garden” have an “ open 
sesame ” wherever they may choose to go. 

These children love to help us in our work otherwise than 
in this unconscious —— othing delights them more than 
to answer the door-bell, to carry letters to the post-box, to 
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run on an errand. We are careful, however, to keep them 
from contact with those who come to us for aid, lest they 
become familiarized with the thought of mee, Yet 
there are one or two in whom the spirit of service is already 
so well develo that we may let them help without fear. 
One is a little girl of ten. For three years she had hip-dis- 
ease, and much of hef little life has been spent in hospitals. 
She will always be lame, and the dread of being hurt deters 
her from play. Her delight is to help in the ; to play 
with the typewriter is her highest privilege; and her readi- 
ness to learn a solution of the _—— of future 
self-support. Little Mary writes and spells nicely, and one 
busy day she took down the names and addresses of a large 
fresh-air party: But the climax of her happiness came 
when the superintendent was called away one day, and no 
chapter member being at hand, left her in charge of the of- 
fice. Her notes of the calls were perfectly intelligible and 
trustworthy. 

We never give these children any gift but flowers, a gift 
which hurts nobody. We do uot even give them much 
attention; they are left free to amuse themselves, with no- 
thing to arouse self-consciousness or a sense of self-impor- 
tance. And yet they are always conscious of a brooding 
care; they know that they are not without sympathy in 
their pers and in their pains. 

And we who watch them now and then from our win- 
dows, seeing the a the obedience, the self-control, 
of these untutored children, how brave they are and self- 
reliant and kindly, learn from them lessons which we do 
not hold at little worth. And seeing these children at play 
in our agg tye they are right, it is our King’s Garden— 
we gain a new sense of fellowship with Him in our work. 
And we believe that He loves to walk in His garden some- 
times among these little ones, even as long ago, in the inno- 
cence of the world, He walked in that other garden in the 
cool of the day. 


THE MUSIC OF NORWAY. 
BY AUBERTINE WOODWARD MOORE. 


HEN Ole Bull appeared before the European world 
with his violin, in 1829, the word Norway was unfa- 
miliar to polite ears, and he undertook to make it known. 
Throughout his career he aroused enthusiasm for his native 
land wherever he won personal triumphs. He told of her 
achievements, her struggles, and her great victory of 1814, 
four years after his birth, when she took her place among 
nineteenth-century nations as an independent land. He 
eloquentiy described her scenery and romance, and he sent 
her folk-melodies ringing through stately concert halls in 
the presence of distinguished and royal personages. These 
popular lays, he declared, were destined to be the founda- 
tion of a national school of music, and he lived to see his 
prophecy assume the proportions of reality. 
rly in the last century a town musician of Bergen wan- 
dered one night, with some comrades, to a hill-side, not far 
from town, 80 it is recorded, to gain inspiration from the 
underground music. After some patient waiting the lister- 
ing ears were filled with a blending of spirit-voices and un- 
earthly instruments, and the little group went home strength- 
ened for future work. 

Here we have in a nut-shell the essence of Norway’s in- 
heritance of music and tradition. From time immemorial 
the Norseman has communed with nature, and his vivid 
fancy has peopled the out-door world and the caverns be- 
neath the waters and earth with mystic beings, who are the 
national teachers of the divine art. To them is attributed 
the music resounding from within and without the hill-sides, 
and gaining utterance in the whispering leaves, in the solemn 
sough of the forest, in the moaning and shrieking of the 
winds through clefts and crevices of the rocks, in foaming 
torrents, roaring cataracts, and babbling brooks. 

During ages of varied experience the pent-up emotions of 
throbbing Viking hearts found vent in music, and myriads 
of strains flowed freely from quivering lips and quaint in- 
struments. Wonderful melodies came into existence, were 
passed from one yntutored child of genius to another, en- 
riched by the generations through which they rolled, pol- 
ished by the hand of time, and fully charged with the na- 
tion’s most secret history. Of each one may be said, in the 
words of a merry little ditty, 

“Tt made itself as it sped along, 
A floating log brought me my song.” 

Norway’s popular music seems to reflect every phase of 
the human mind from wondering awe and profound melan- 
choly to irresistible mirth and indomitable energy. Her 
most rollicking measures often have an undercurrent of sad- 
ness, secalling laughter amid tears, but not the tears of weak- 
ness. Norway’s tenderest lays are never weak, and no other 
folk-music has so much majesty, diguity, and vigor as hers. 
Besides songs, there are a great variety of instrumental un- 
derground tunes, wedding marches, dances, etc. 

Very characteristic are the Halling, in two-fourth metre, 
for a single male dancer, who is expected to accomplish the 
astonishing feat of kicking a beam in a rustic ceiling at the 
signal of a strongly marked accent in the music, and the 
spring dance, in three-fourth metre, a in by both 
sexes, and distinguished by many graceful figures, Liszt 
compared the one to the Hungarian csé~ és, and the other 
to the mazurka, but whatever the truth of this comparison, 
the Norse dances have a freshness and a sparkle peculiarly 
their own. 

Readers of Bjdrnson’s and Janson’s peasant tales know 
that rural districts of Norway show musically endowed 
families, whose choicest heir-looms are the fiddle and’ the 
family - tune, handed down from father to son for genera- 
tions. The famous Hardanger peasant fiddle has four deli- 
cate metallic strings under the finger-board that add weird 
harmonies to the tones produ on the upper strio 
These vibrating harmonies well fit it to express the trem- 
bling unrest, the quiver of pain amid sunlight and flowers 
thai belongs to Norseland. Among other characteristic in- 
struments are the loor, or mountain horn, and the Jong 
— long, narrow, boxlike affair, resembling an ancient 
cithern, 

Ole Bull (1810-1880) left little in the way of original com- 
positions beyond a few choice melodies, one of which, ‘‘ The 
Chalet Girl’s Sunday,” is very well known. In turuing the 
eyes of the world to Norway’s treasure-trove of music he 
made his own people respect it. He encouraged the develop- 
ment of all the talent he detected in young fellow-country- 
men and countrywomen, and inspired many to enter the 
national tone-field as faithful laborers. One of the earliest 
of these was L. M. Lindeman (1812-1887), organist, teacher, 
composer, and learned contrapuntist, who ueathed to 
his country a collection of many hundred folk -songs and 
dances, written as he had heard them sung and played dur- 
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(1815-1868), pianist, theorist, teacher, and tone-poet, whose 
small “‘ tone-children,” as he called his dainty compositions, 
were so oe with the aroma of mountains 
and valleys that most conservative public could not be 
repelled. Several of his songs are well known in America, 
especially his ‘‘ Bridal Party on the Hardanger Fjord,” a 
pest tone for male voices, which won for Upsale students a 
rst = at the Paris Exposition in 1867. 

Rikard Nordraak (1842-1866), Johan Svendsen (1840-), 
and Edvard prin | (1843-), form another golden trio. The 
first, known A his glowing Fotic song to his 
cousin Bjérnson’s words, died before his genius had reached 
maturity, but left in his brief, often fragmentary, vocal and 
instrumental ag, ee sug, ions for many Norse operas 
and symphon Svendsen is the author of some charming 
songs, but is most noted as a master of instrumentation. 
His orchestral symphonies and fantasies are well conceived, 
picturesque, characteristic, and he is numbered among 
the first orchestra leaders of the day in various European 
cities where he bas appeared. 

The most widely known Norse composer is Edvard Grieg. 
His exquisite songs and his genre pieces and lyrics for the 
piano are heard in every musical home in the civilized world, 
and these, with his chamber music and orchestral and choral 
works, are favorite concert selections. Thomas and Nikisch 
made him the rage in this country through their intelligent 
renderings of his “‘ Peer Gynt Suite.” Grieg has been called 
“the living, pulsating incarnation of Norway,” and he cer- 
tainly has given the world in a tone-language the world can 
comprehend the spirit of his native land as reflected in the 
mirror of his soul. As a conductor he inspires with his 
own magnetism those under his control, as a pianist he im- 
parts to his hearers his own fire, as a composer he is—him- 
self. His wife, Madame Nina Grieg, is the best interpreter 
of his songs, and has shared his laurels in Paris, London, 
and elsewhere. 

There are but a few of Norway’s brilliant musical com- 
posers, leaders, and virtuosi. Many of the latter are wo- 
men, largely singers and pianists. Two of them, Frederikke 
Egeberg and Agathe Backer Gréndahl, are especially wor- 
thy of recognition as composers, as well as ideal women and 
artists, Every believer in woman's possibilities as a crea- 
tive artist must feel a glow of pride in making their ac- 
quaintance. 

Born in Christiania in 1815, Frederikke Egeberg died, un- 
married, at Téusberg in 1860, in the home of her ancestors, 
which she had inherited. She was the friend of Ole Bull’s 
youth; throughout life his higher self reigned in the em- 
pire of ber pure soul, as Ibsen’s Peer Gynt in that of the 
gentle Solvejg, and she was the guardian angel of the wife 
and children of this wizard of the bow during periods when 
he was afloat seeking the pot of gold at the foot of the rain- 
bow. Although not destined for a public career, Miss Ege- 
berg received a thorough training in the practice and theory 
of music and in this noble art found consolation, strength, 
and joy. Ole Bull’s son Alexander well remembers her 
beautiful spirituelle interpretations of Beethoven's piano 
sonatas, and others have pronounced her an exceedingly 
fine pianist, Her —- compositions, a group of songs 
without words, and several groups of songs with words, are 
freighted with the outpourings of her heart-life, and show 
both talent and scholarship. 

But the woman composer of Norway who has advanced 
furthest in the-tone-realm is Agathe Backer, born near 
Christiania in 1847, and married, in 1875, to O. A. Grondahl, 
choral Jeader and composer. She is called the piano queen, 
and wherever she is heard, at home or abroad, her masterly 
interpretations of Beethoven, Schumann, Saint-Sa@ns, and 
Grieg are pronounced incomparable. Europe’s first masters 
guided her-early studies of the piano and theory of music, 
and later applauded her as a virtuoso and author of a scherzo 
for the nha eng an andante for piano and orchestra, besides 
many piano pieces and re Mada:zne Grindah! is a de- 
voted wife and mother, a delightful guide to youth as a 
piano-teacher, and makes enough concert engagements out- 
side of the home city to add fresh inspiration to her work. 
During her last visit to Paris a celebrated French critic de- 
clared her compositions full of sentiment, originality, and 
scholarly finish, even comparing her to Grieg, and Grieg 
himself ranks her songs among the finest in the song litera- 
ture of the North. If mated with suitable English words 
these songs would be popular in America. 





Mr. Exvsrier Sarita, who was head-master of the high- 
school in Cambridge, Massachusetts, forty years ago, intro- 
duced the critical study of standard English authors into the 
course of study; and, so far as can be learned, this was the 
first instance in which this feature, now so popular, was adopt- 
ed inan American — school. The step was atiended with 
difficulties, especially in obtaining the authors in cheap and 
convenient forms. The annotated texts, now so common, 
were then quite unknown. Ina recent history of the school, 
embodied in the Annual Report, Mr. Smith pays a deserved 


-tribut® to Dr. W. J. Rolfe, the well-known Shakespearian 


scholar, who was head-master here from 1862 to 1868. 

—Mrs. 8. T. Rorer, the principal of the Philadelphia Cook- 
ing-School, is a comely woman whose fresh comp!exion con- 
tradicts the assertion that much work in a kitchen is in- 
jurious to the skin. She is an enthusiast in her profession, 
and asserts cookery to be the pleasantest, cleanest, and most 
interesting branch of housewifery. Mrs, Rorer has been in 
Chicago all summer, giving practical lessons in cookery, in 
the Illinois Corn Kitchen, established. by Mr. Honoré (the 
father of Mrs, Potter Palmer), in the Woman's Building, for 
the sake of introducing to women the many ways in which 
maize, in its various forms, may be used in domestic cookery. 
Mrs. Rorer claims to know two hundred different modes of 
preparing it for the table. 

—A pilgrimage was recently made to the grave of Edward 
Fi , the translator of the Rubéiyat of Omar Khayyam, 
by the Omar Khayyém Club. Mr. Moncure Conway de- 
livered a brief address, Mr. Edmund Gosse and Mr. Justin 
McCarthy read poems, and the club planted over the grave 
two bushes of Persian roses that had been grafted on 
English stock in order that they might stand the rigors of 
an English climate. 5 





Figs. 1-3.—New Dress SLEEVES. 


For patterns and description see No. XL on pattern-sheet Supplement, 


PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From Our Own Connesponpenr. | 

FTER the cursory review of the season's new fabrics in 

i my preceding letters, it remains to enter upon the gen- 
era! consideration of their employment in the winter's styles 
Whatever may be said in some quarters, tailor gowns 
will be as largely worn as ever this year, and not only for 
morning and travelling, but for day calling costumes and 


the promenade as well. Those for serviceable wear are 
generally of soft substantial Scotch woollens, the most 
fashionable mixtures having a predominance of tobacco, 
rust, or sponge brown. For quieter tastes are black and 


white and beck and gray mixtures, with a relief of black 


moiré or satin. Wide-wale serges in plain colors are still 
used, as, for instance, a costume of medium beige coarse serge, 
composed of a round skirt with a single row of wide braid 
precisely matching the fabric at six inches from the edge, a 
binding of narrower braid on the jacket, and a collar facing 


of golden-brown velvet piped with braid at the edge. 
Black moiré facings appear on many of the medium and 


dark serges. A round skirt simply stitched, and a coat or 


basque with cut-away front and full godet pleats in the back, 
is the 


favorite model for these. The moiré covers the 





Figs, 2 and 3.—Frocx anp Croak ror Dott Fre, 1. 
For pattern and description see No. XIII. on pattefn-sheet Supplement. 





Peasant DOL. 
For pattern and description see No. 
XIV. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


Fig. 1.—Katre Greenaway Dot. 
[See Figs. 2 and 3.] 
For pattern and description see No. XIII. 
on pattern-sheet Supplement. 































Figs. 4-6.—New Dress SLEEVES. 
For description see No. XI. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 









































Fur-Linep Eventrne CLOAK. 


For pattern and description see No. X. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


revers, which may be of the notched mas- 
culine style or the unbroken shaw] revers. 
The sleeves are mounted in deep pleats in 
the armhole, and have a narrow moiré cuff 
at the close wrist. The fronts of the jack- 
et are usually ornamented with several 
large pearl or covered buttons, while the 
vest, if there is one, and the wrists of the 
sleeves have closely set small buttons. 
Elegant tailor costumes for calling and 
the promenade are of plain cloths, mainly 
in neutral tints of beige and gray, or in 
darker browns, hunter’s green, and admi- 
ral blue. The braid used on the lighter 
colors varies but slightly.from the ground 
tone,and is sometimes followed by a chain- 
stitched line in gold or silver thread. On 
the darker cloths a moderate quantity of 
gold soutache is allowed. Thus a blue 
cloth costume has a slightly flaring skirt 
with three close-set rows of gold soutache 
three inches from the edge; and & second 
group of three rows four inches above the 
first. The short jacket is edged with sou- 
tache; large white pearl but- 
tons are on the fronts, and the 
revers display an edge or false 
vest of white moiré, opening 
on a starched dicky with small 


Don. my Russtan Costume. 
For pattern and deseription see No. 
VIL. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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black satin cravat. Narrow bands of fur are used qn many 
of the winter tailor gowns, and sometimes the entire revers 
collar is of fur. While some of the skirts have still a fur 
band at the edge, it is newer to place it half-way between 
the belt and knee, about where the skirt begins to flare, with 
the bottom of the skirt simply stitched. One skirt of this 
kind has a basque with short jacket fronts turned back with 
fur, the fur carried in a narrow piping to where the back 
forms are abruptly lengthened in coat tails that are simply 
stitched like the bottom of the skirt. 

Another novel way of using fur is in perpendicular bands 
on the seams, starting from a fur head at about the height of 
the knee, and extending to the bottom of the skirt. Four 
such bands are used, one on either side of the front breadth, 
and one on either side of the back. A very handsome tailor 
gown is made in this wise: the skirt is composed of seven 
comparatively narrow gored breadths, sloped equally on 
both sides, the middle of each breadth being a straight fold 
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Tea CLora.—Drawn-Work aND EMBROIDERY. 
For design and description see No. XVL on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


of the goods ;. the front and side breadths are quite flat, but the back 
breadths are more flaring, and form large round godet pleats. The 
seams are all piped with silk braid an inch wide matching the cloth. 
Around the bottom is a fur band, headed by a row of the braid curled 
at intervals into trefoils. All the seams of the princesse corsage are 
likewise piped with braid. The upper part, edged with fur headed by 
braiding, opens in a square on a yoke of velvet a shade darker than the 
cloth. Very full sleeves of cloth edged with fur fall at the elbow on a 
tight lower sleeve of velvet. 

— different from the foregoing in style but equally elegant in 
its way is a costume of seal-brown English plush—a sort of velveteen. 
It is composed of a‘plain round skirt, and an Eton jacket opening on a 
shirt front of old-rose silk or crépon. 

A skirt trimming ised on many of the shot and fancy woollens not 
made in tailor style consists of three bias folds of velvet, faille, or 
coarse-grained surah. The widest fold, three inches wide, is placed 
thirteen inches below the waist, an inch and a quarter above is one of 
two inches in width, and the same space higher a third of an inch 
and a half. The folds are somewhat stretched at the lower edge, 
and only sewed on by the upper. They may extend all around, and 








be studded with a chou of corresponding size at the side, 
or terminate at either side of the front in achou. Some of 
this season's skirts are again ‘‘ hooped” from top to bottom 
with folds or ribbons. A novel house dress in this style has 
a skirt of light woollen, banded with velvet, worn with a 
spencer waist of the velvet that opens on a vest of the skirt 
material or a lace front. This is fashionably made in white 
wool with black velvet, in écru with brown, and in beige- 
color with green velvet. 

A fashionable trimming for cloth costumes is open em- 
broidery in the material, which is set off by underlaying it 
with satin‘of contrasting color. Gray open-work shows 
pink satin through; violet is underlaid with ivory or yellow 
satin, darker purple with pale blue or tea-rose, and navy- 
blue cloth not only with various red, pink, and yellow 
shades, but also with lettuce or pale mauve, Odd combina- 


tions of color are encouraged, and black and white, though 
not new, continues in favor. 


The embroidery most often 
occurs on the upper 
close-fitting part of the 
skirt, in the form of a 
corselet or girdle, and 
on the tight part of the 
sleeve. 

The principal coutu- 
riers show a tendency to 
return to double skirts; 
that is, to draped tunics 
or polonaises opening on 
an under-skirt. This is 
seen in a cloth skirt 
raised or draped on an 
under-skirt of velvet 
bordered with fur; the 
corsage may be a 
basque, but is more 
likely to be draped on a 
velvet guimpe, with 
either the entire sleeves 
or only the close lower 
part of velvet. A hand- 
some costume of velours 
Fig. 5.—Back View or aw Nord natté—which is 

CostuME Fie. 3. a new fabric having 








Youne Lapy’s Eventna Gown.—[See Fig. 4 on Page 945.] 
For description see pattern-sleect Supplement. 


black chenille cross-stripes on an ombré ground of green,red, 
or other color—is made with an under-skirt aud a redingote 
over-dress somewhat shorter and open at the front, bordered 
all around with fur, the corsage fronts opening with fur 
edging on a vest.of the same material. A costume somewhat 
similar in cut has a polonaise of diagonal wool in egg-plant 
purple bordered with blue fox, with the under-skirt and vest 
of the velours in black stripes on a mauve ground. This 
same velours is used for accessories to other handsome 
woollens, and, together with other cross -ribbed stuffs, is 
used in connection with a light accordion - pleated silk. 
Thus a skirt of ribbed stuff in black, with red, blue, or wil- 
low green, will have a deep accordion-pleated flounce of light- 
weight glossy black silk, and some of the accordion-pleating 
in the corsage. 

Luxuriously rich and gorgeous are some of the new din- 
ner gowns, combinations of exquisite fabrics, with heav 
antique-looking laces that are gold-threaded and jeweled, 
and adjuncts of costly 
fur. As an example I 
will cite a gown of gold- 
colored satin antique. 
The demi-trained skirt 
is bordered with a band 
of blue fox surmounted 
by heavy raised ivory 
guipure, gold-threaded 
and jewelled, laid as a 
transparent on shaded 
old-rose satin. The 
corsage opens with fur 
edges on a vest of lace- 
veiled satin; the sleeves 
are a great puff of the 
gold satin antique 
above a drooping sabot™ 
of lace over satin. A 
gown similar to this, 
just sent to Russia, has 
the blue fox replaced 
by broader bands of er- 
mine. 

Belonging toa some- Fig. 6.—Front View or CLoak 
what subdued order of Fie, 1, 














Fig. 1.—FuR-TRIMMED CLOAK WITH 
Ve.ver ConLarette.—[See Fig. 6.] 
For description see pattern-sheet Supple- 


Fig. 2.—ACCORDION-PLEATED CLOAK AND “‘GRANNIE” 
Bonnet For Grr From 8 TO 5 YEARS OLD 
For pattern and description see No. V. on pattern-sheet 





Supplement 
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Fig. 3.—CosTUME TRIMMED WITH 
Perstan Lams.—{See Fig. 5.] 
For description see pattern-sheet Supple- 
ment. 








Fig. 4.—Fur-TRIMMED Gown For GIRL 
FROM 14 To 16 Years oLp 


For pattern and description see No, I. ou 
pattern-sheet Supplement. 











things, but also extremely elegant, is a din- 
ner gown of black velvet, the skirt bordered 
with a band of chinchilla, surmounted by a 
four-inch band of silver-white satin that 
serves as a background to raised black gui- 
pure lace that is beaded with jet and steel. 
The corsage is entirely of the beaded guipure 
over white satin, and enters the skirt under 
a black satin belt; the is short and 
bell-shaped, and may be either of white satin 
veiled with a lace epaulette, or black velvet 
with a chenille band and guipure frill 

The stately Louis XIII. style is adopted 

r dressy toilettes by ladies of a-certain age. 
In general terms, this has a short-trained 
skirt of some rich silk or velvet fabric, with 
flat pleats opening at the front in a V-shaped 
of different fabric, a handsome bro- 
cade, or lace: the cursage has a lace bertha, 
round at the back and terminating squarely 
in front at a V-s imped opening, which may 
be draped or puffed in some way, or filled 
in with the material of the skirt front; chour 
or knots catch the ends of the bertha and 
the edges of the skirt front. Heliotrope vel- 
vet is made in this style, opening on silver 
white satin overlaid with cream lace. caught 
with knots of magenta satin with gold tags. 

EMMELINE RAYMOND. 


sleeve 
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ANCIENT TIME-MEASURERS. 
W ATCHES that could be worn about the 


person came into vogue in the middle 
of the fifteenth century. It is claimed that 
these welcome novelties were first made in 
southern Germany: the earliest were some- 
times called ‘‘ Nuremberg Eggs.” 

It was not much later when watches made 
of all shapes and sizes were introduced; ac 
count is given of one carried by a nobleman 
of the times—‘‘a small egg-shaped bauble, 
the case cut out of jacynths, and the cover 
set round with diamonds on an enamelled 
border.” 

Swiftly following, to meet the fanciful 
taste of the period, lilliputian time-keepers 
were offered in the shape of cockle-shells, or, 
it might be, the works were encased within 
a gokien acorn; mention is made of a rare 
bit of handiwork in the shape of a duck— 
‘the feathers were chased on the silver; the 
lower part opens, and the dial-plate, also of 

ilver,is encircled with a gilt ornamented 
design of floriated scrolls and angels’ heads ; 
and the wheels work on small rubies.” 

It is claimed that this curious piece of 
machinery was made in the reign of Queen 
Bess 

In Ben Jonson's Staple of Newes, the open- 
ing scene introduces an impatie nt youth 
restiessly awaiting His majority; he 
forth his watch and lays it upon the table, 
exclaiming — 


“It strikes! One—two 
Three —four--five—six. Enough, enough dear watch; 
Thy paolse hath beat enough! Now sleep and rest; 
Would thou couldst make the time to do so too! 
I'll wind thee up uo more!” 


HANDS AND GLOVES. 


ie has been said by one of the makers of 
modern English that there is more of fas- 
cination in a band thanin a face. However 
that may be, the proper care of the hands is 
certainly an important feature of the daily 
toilet 

To bathe them in water just removed from 
cold, using with it pure uascented white 
castile soap, is the mode prescribed by phy- 
sicians and manicures as preservative of soft- 
ness of flesh, and preventive of chapping or 
rough skin; but most important is the neces- 
sity of thoroughly drying the hands after 
wetting. If one’s hands have a tendency 
to chap during the cold weather, an appli- 
cation of the old-fashioned remedy, quince- 
seed ointment, made at home of quince seed, 
alcohol, glycerine, and rose-water, is most 
effective, but if this is not available the fam- 
ily physician will always prescribe some 
healing unguent 

The nails should be attended to once a 
week by a professional manicure, and every 
day a few moments should be personally 
devoted to their care. The high polish is 
no longer in vogue, nor the fashion of point 
ed pails, the shape now recognized by good 
usage being curved only. Manieure sets, in 
mountings of solid or plated silver, or of 
less expensive wood or celluloid, are pro- 
curable at almost any of the shops, and con- 
sist of a large polisher fitting into a tray 
designed for holding the powder in imme- 
diate use,a file, small scissors with fine curved 
blades, a box for the pink powder, and an- 
other for the tinted salve, the latter’s pur- 
pose being to soften the flesh about the nails, 
and prevent the skin from hardening. 

With thought for the hands is naturally 
associated the idea of what shall be worn to 
cover and protect them. The fashion in 
gloves for the season has undergone some 
changes, principally in the matter of color 
aud the manner of fastening. Red in all 
shades, from a true tint to red-brown and 
red-tan, is the latest novelty, while clasps are 
introduced for securing the glove, and also 
large buttons of white pearl, smoked pearl, 
and red bone. 

For ladies’ wear the walking glove is of 
gilacé kid, four-buttoned, with three narrow 
rows of stitching on the back. If the color 
is ove of the red shades the stitching will be 


raws | 





HARPER’S BAZAR 


of the same, or of scarlet or white, according 
to the wearer's fancy. A new style of the 
Biarritz glove is also popular for out-door 
wear ; the quality is fine, the color reddish 
only, and a gusset is let in on the under side 
to afford ease in slipping on, the extra loose- 
ness being remedied by a gilt clasp at the 
wrist, which draws in the glove and makes 
it a perfect fit. 

For evening wear the mousquetaire gants 
de Suéde are the elected style, white and 
pearl being the most approved tints, though 
delicate tan is also in good tasfe, and a 
color worn to match the dress, yellow, old. 
rose, heliotrope, or any chosen hue. 

As regards gentlemen, the extreme mode 
for general wear is a glove fastened with two 
clasps, but the one or two buttoned glove is 
good form. The color may be one of the 
various shades of red or a pure brown or 
tan. Dog-skin in all the approved colors is 
much favored, and reindeer—somewhat simi- 
lar to undressed kid-—is also popular. For 
dress occasions pearl is the favorite tint. 

The children are as bountifully provided 
for as their elders, but their prescribed colors 
are tans and browns, although red will be 
worn. Warm fur and fleece lined gloves 
and mittens of kid are shown for the little 
ones, and look very enticing these brisk No- 
vember days. 


BEDROOM WALLS. 


4 ier tendency of the time is to separate 

the bedroom from the rest of the house: 
to give it lighter colors; to allow within it 
full scope for individual fancy ; to hang it 
with lace and delicate stuffs; to exclude all 
seriousness and gloom; to make of it a 
nest, a place of rest where pleasant dreams 
flourish and tender colors hold sway; to 
hang within it no pictures of worth ; to dis- 
play there no articles of virtu; but to make 
of it a spot sweet, attractive, inviting as a 
whole. And so its walls are hung with 
greater license than those of more formal 
rooms. They are made attractive and lovely 
in themselves. 

The dado is altogether banished; the frieze 
is brought well down upon the wall; conven- 
tionalized flowers are allowed to trail about ; 
graceful designs are sought. No attempt 
at subduing the walls into a mere bac 
ground is made, and only the dainty furniture 
stands against them and claims their support. 
The picture as a whole is made sweet and 
inviting. And if some few critics sail ap and 
ery out that it is wrong, let them build u 
rooms that are better suited to their noel 
and that offer more tempting repose. For 
while it is beyond dispute that flowered pa- 
pers do not make perfect backgrounds, they 
do make parts of an attractive whole. 

Others, less well suited to such rooms, can 
be found to serve where sleeping and sitting 
rooms are combined, and where pictures will 
be hung or the walls otherwise decorated. 
But for the room that induces sleep, that lulls 
the senses to rest, that is designed for a bed- 
room and bedroom only, the dainty flowered 
papers and the papers of bright yet tender 
tone are good despite the apparent paradox, 
and despite the law that pronounces walls a 
background only, which in all other rooms 
should be obeyed. 





MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 
has been ueed for over atty y years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
enecess. It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best —e | or 





diarrhen, Sold by druggists in every part the 
world. Twenty-five cents a bottle,—[Ade.) 

LOST TIME “ 
is money lost. Time saved is money saved. Time 
and money can be saved by using the Gail Borden 


Eagle Brand Condensed Milk in your recipes for 
Custards, Paddings, and Sauces. Try it, and you 
will be surprised al the excellent results.—[ Ade. 





Surrein to Vaseline and Cacumbers, Créme 
marvellous for the complexion and light cutaneous 
affections ; it whitens, perfumes, fortifies the skin. J. 


| Simon, 18 rue Grange Bateliére, Paris, Panx & Ticromp, 





ary ork. Draggiste, Perfumers, Fancy gvods stores. 
—[{Ado.} 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 


WALTER BAKER & CO. 
7 Breakfast Breakfast Cocoa 






@ cup 
ishing, and BASILY DIGESTED. 


Sold Uy Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


No Wonder 


Nature tells us that we should get 
all possible enjoyment out of our 
food, and experience tells us that 
by the use of 


ptPRlCe 
Flavoring 
Extracts Rose, etc. 


we can improve its flavor. We do 
not wonder that Dr. Price’s Ex- 
tracts of Vanilla, Lemon, etc., 
should become the favorite flavor- 
ings, when a small quantity in any 
table delicacy so improves its taste. 


Vanilla 
Lemon 
Orange 


Price Flavoring Extract Co. 


Dr. V. C. PRICE, Pres't. 


New York. Chicago. 








The Best Muslin for Ladies’ Skirts, 


Pride of the West. 





Skirts made from this muslin are for 
sale by all leading retail dry-goods deal- 
ers; also the muslin in 36, 41, and 45 
inch widths. 





















“‘Many diseases 
arise from one cause 
—blood impurity. 


Beecham’s 








Purify the blood and, 


thus, go to the root 
of many maladies.” 


a5 cents a box, 














cleanses the teeth ana 
Absolu reand harmless. 
with Patent Extension Measuring Tu 


AN ELECANT TOILET LUXURY. 
Very Convenient for Tourists. . 


“Put up in mete metal exes 


Sold by all Dealers or mailed on receipt of i a 
Address Dr. I. W. LYON, 88 Maiden Lane, > 4 





A Letter From 
PARIS (France). 


BEN. LEVY & CO., Boston : 
Gentlemen—The dozen boxes 
of LABLACHE POWDER 
have been received. I should 
have responded sooner had I 
been in Paris. I beg your par- 
don for the delay. I herein 
send you check for the amount, 
$4.80, and thank you very much 
for your promptness. I can find 
no powder in Paris that can 
compare with your LA- 
BLACHE POWDER, and I 
think I have’ tried them all 
fairly. Thanking you again, I 
remain very sincerely yours, 
Mrs, 


Paris, France, Oct. 11, 1892. 











The famous LABLACHE 
FACE POWDER will be 
mailed to any address in the U. 
S. on receipt of §O cents. 
BEN LEVY & CO., French 
Perfumers, 34 West St., Bos- 
ton, Mass. 





1893, In Every 
Variety. 


Button-sewing, Lace-making, Embroidery, 
OR OTHER FANCY WORK. 


Sold by all Kesp * throughout 
the Country. 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS CO., 


New York, Boston, 
Chicago, St. Louis, San Francisco. 


= ASK FOR BARBOUR’S. 
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Greatest of Family Games 


ieee. 


caches American ge 


J to ws white Can be la 








U. 8. Census for one year, 1880, reports 
35,607 Deaths from 


THE BERKSHIRE HILLS 
SANATORIUM, 


An institution for the thoroughly effective and perfectly 
scientific treatment of Cancer, Tumors, and all ma- 
lignant growths, without the use of the knife. 
We have never failed to effect a perma- 
ment cure where we have had a reason- 
e ity for treatment. 
Book giving a description of our Sanatorium and 
treatment, with terms and references, free. Address 


DRS. W. E. BROWN & SON, North | Adams, Mass. 


GENTS WANTED The work is ens nt, 
and adi Feline sex 
GEO. STIN 


OO. Box lees Portland, 











“Dr THOMPSON'S EYE WATER 








Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 
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RICKSECKER’S FACE POWDER 
onceals Blomienee: most 
eautiful Effect, Don’t Show, yet 


oA solutely Harmiess, Wonder- 
nic or over all othe 
ite it 
r 


vh ink or ar Uy oak Woo 
ts, or by mail, for 


O cts. ins — 
THEO. BICKS nCKER, : 
New York. 


RATES FOR _ADYERTISING 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 











played adverti per Nonpareil » pas 
insertion «- . >s - - + $1.00 
Special Reading Notices, per line, one insertion- 2.00 
Length of column, 14 inehes (168 lines). Width of 


column, 244 inches. Four columns to a page. 


DISCOUNT. 


The above rates are subject to discount for either time 
or space (4ut not both) as follows : 


6 insertions, or 250 lines, withia one year-~- 10% 


3 °° weg.“ “ + 168 
oc 06lU TO *C* “ «= 208 
oe 6 6Uortece OC “ «+ 268 


¢ dard of 


t, Nonpareil; average, eight 
words to a line, twelve lines to an inch 





Advertising pages close Satuday. 
Address, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, New York, N. ¥. 


Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder 
Most Perfect Made. 























B. Altman & Co. 


(8th Street, (9th Street, 
and 6th Avenue, 


Are exhibiting a most attrac- 





tive collection of 


RICH 
FURS 


inclusive of many novelties in 





imported 


FUR GARMENTS 


Sealskin and Persian 


COATS 


Circular Capes, Neck 
Scarfs, Berthas, Muffs, 
Boas, Collars, Robes, 


Mats, Mounted Floor 
Rugs, Etc., 


together with an exceptionally 
large and choice variety of 


FUR TRIMMINGS 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


BEST &Co A.A Vantine&Co. 


JAN JAPANESE, CHINESE, * 
| Re TURKISH, PERSIAN, 
f and INDIA GOODS. on 





877, 879 Broadway, N. Y. 


Oriental 
Draperies 


A New Invoice on display 
at Very Low Prices. 


$45 


Five Dollar 
Suits for Boys 


Are not a novelty we admit, but the 
value we offer for $5.00 is unusual, 
they are ee all wool, and have our 
usual arantee to give satisfactory 
wear. e invite comparison of the 
style, fit and finish of these goods, with 
the so called bargains advertised in 


Turkish Turban Curtains, ecru and 
olive, silk embroidered, 4x12 ft........ 


Anatolia Curtains, white, with emall 





Boys’ Clothing. red, blue, and yellow stripes, 5x10 ft.. = 
on plan of making childrens’ wear | 1=dia Print Curtains, fine India de- 00 
Faity has —-, it possible to | signs, 4x9 ft.; former price, $10.00..... od 


el clothe t them suitably and tastefully, 
without any additional cost for correct 
style and fit- 


Send for fashion plates and prices. 
60-62 West 23d St. N. Y, 


Aleppo Curtains, ecru and old gold 94° 
| grounds, embroidered in silk, 4x10.3 ft. pair 
| 


Mail orders receive prompt attention. Safe delivery 
guaranteed. Illustrated catalogues mailed free. 


““VANTINE’S SILKS.”’ 








orgh es; ° 
Award to 


f LUNDBORG 














PRICES TO PROVE OF INTEREST. | 
See for 


Yourselves, 


AND YOU WILL 
WEAR NO OTHER MAKE. | 


THE HOLMES (0.’S | 
—PATENT— 
UnionUndergarment 


18 


Faultless in Fit, 
Satisfactory in Results. 


Any lady who will give 
it a little study will dis- 
cover that what she has 
complained of in all other 
makes has been obviated 





by our new patents. 
When not found at your 
best dealers, SEND 


STAMP direct to us for 
catalogue and price-list, 
and we will send rules for 
self - measurement and | 
samples of materials to 
any part of thé world, 
and guarantee satisfac- 
tion, 


THE HOLMES Co., 


109 Kingston St., Boston, Mass. | 








Dresden Family - Pension 
FRAU DOKTOR MALINE HERING, . 


Corner Gutzkow and Rabener Streets 13 1! Floor, 
formerly Biirgerwiese 2, II. 








Healthful situation in American quarter. 
Convenient trams to Theatres and Museums. Bath- 
Room. Moderate Terms. Best References. 


Dr. Price’s Croom Baking Powder 
A Pure Grape Cream of Tartar Powder. 


AU BON MARCHE 


NOUVEAUTES 
PARIS. Maison Aristipe Bovcicaut PARIS. 
The choice of all classes of wcities duution is the richest, the most 
elegant, and the most complete. 





| at a small profit and of a 
: thoroughly reliable quality, is strictly maintained at the BON MARCHE. 


The system of selling everythin, 


The BON MARCHE sends, post free, Catalo Catalogues, Patterns of various fabrics, Al- 


bums, and Designs of all made-up goods. 


The BON MARCHE possesses the most wonderful assortments in Silks, Woollen 
Colored Goods, Linen Cloths, Costumes, Ready-made Clothing, Suits, Gentlemen’s, Ladies’, 
and Children’s Hats and Shoes; Hosiery, Shirts, Trousseaux, Furnishings, Carpets, Trav- 
| ellers’ Outfits, Toys for Children, Gloves, Laces, etc. It is acknowledged that the very great- 

est advantages are offered as much on account of quality as of real cheapness. 


Goods are dispatched to all parts of the world. Correspondence in all languages. 
Au BON MARCHE (PARIS) has no branch or representative. Patrons should 


therefore guard against persons who use the above title. This establishment is the larg- 
est and the best aes of its kind in the world, and is one of the most remarkable 


sights of PARI Ss. 




















GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 













‘ By a thorough knowledge of yes onus laws which 
That Card govern the , “Ss ig co ss 
i every | ful cation of the fine ee well-sele 

waa style of Cocen, ME Eee pps has provided = eae tables with 

\4 a delicately flavored beverage which may save us man 
BISSELL s pon doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious use of sich | ——— 

MA articles of diet that a c itution may be grad ui 

CHRIST Ss “P until strong enough ppes omey tendency ” 

} ET Hundreds of subtle maladies are floating around us ready 
_ CARP’ SWEEPERS. 20 attack wherever there is a weak pont. We may es- 
Where you find that can take cape many a fatal shaft by keepii ng ourselves well orti- 

your choice of twelve of the world’s fied with pure blood and a ,Properly nourished frame.” 


richest woods, all made at rezular 
price specially for Christmas presents, 


‘ Civil Service Gazette. 
Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold only in 


half-pound tins, by Grocers, labelled thus: 
The most 7 gifts for women! “pe 
te the wor — JAMES EPPS & CO., Ltd, 
ome EVERYWHERE. Homeopathic Chemists, London, England. 











SMART BLACEH STUFF F's. 
PRIESTLEY’S. 


The genuine Priestley dress goods are stamped every 5 yards, on the under side of the 
selvedge, oeith the name, B. tley & Co. Take no others. 
FOR SALE BY THE LEADING DEALERS. 
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Changeable Honeycomb 
Dress Goods. 


Our first special sale of Dress 
Goods for November, beginning 
this week, will be distinguished 
by the offering of striking values 
in the richest classes of Imported 
Suitings. 

New shipment of Changeable 
Honeycombs,in dark tortoise-shell 
and black pearl colorings. A line 
of Porcupine Plush has been im- 
ported as trimming for this lot. 

New shipment of Heavy Crino- 
line Crepons, adopted by leading 
modistes for its graceful effects. 

New shipment from Scotland, 
of Tweed, Cheviot, and Peasant 
mixtures. 

New shipment of most attractive 
Plaids for Misses and Children. 

Rich Plain Goods, with hand- 
some combinations of Novelty 
Bengaline ; Stylish Mixtures, with 
accompanying wide-cord plain 
Bengaline. 


James McCreery & Co, 


Broadway and II1th St., 
New York, 


iis) 
€ nitiille cho Co 


REAL LACES. 


Real Applique Bridal Veils, Applique 
Laces to match. Duchesse Point, Point 
Regence, Pointe de Milan, Point Bizantin, 
Guipure de Flandre, Dentelle Regence. 
A large assortment of the newest Laces 
and Insertions, Chiffons, Duchesse Point, 
and Valenciennes Handkerchiefs. Em- 
broidered Handkerchiefs. 


Broadway A 19th st. 


NEW YORK CITY. 


Florence 
Silk 
Mittens. 


The engraving ewe alate 
_ Je of these hey are 
made of genuine owt 
Halstios Silk. Whatever 

, all real Florence 

“sine ittens are sold one 
pair in a box, bearing the 
brand “ Florence” on one 

end, The tern shown 
here is lined in back 


and wrist throughout 
with silk. They are 


















quite as elegant and fashion- 
able as the best of gloves. Sold 
by all enterprising | who 
can be supplied by th 


NONOTUCS SILK co., 


New York, Boston, Chicago, 
incinnati, St, Louis and St. Paul, 


ap TH you seen those elegant pol- 

‘ ished wood-seat Plano Stools, 

Chairs, and Benches manufactured hy 

NEPPERT BROS.? Prices from #4.5° 

Piano Covers, Polish, Dusters, 

and Lambrequins. Catalogues 

free. 12 East 15th Street, near Broad- 
way, New York. 


CHOOL OF ART NEEDLEWORK, 
680 Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Special attention paid to mail orders. Embroidery 
and fancy articles received on commission. 


H PPIN and business of all kinds 
s 0 G — i by a lady of 
relerencee without charge reular 

erences. Ses BOND, 58 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 


Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder _ 
Contains no Ammonia or Alum. 
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the 








TrHeE WILY LITTLE 


» fox 


m the seasou 


FOX 


hunting fellowe of h 


Did straightway change his name 
Fle bought a coat and Derby hat, 
And trousers neatly | 


y-fleld 


1 hunteman who that day 

y pa 
ed that he wae a fox, 
ua perfect dud 


sued 


—~>——____ 
** Poadick w 1 make a very popular can 
rUr 1 States Senator just now.’ 

‘Why? 
“He has an impediment in his speech 


>—— 


do all people who don't sin go to heaven? 


Waldo Bunkerill 


und all 7 


fon peopie 

a, my BON 
“Then, mother, I «hall begin to-morrow and break 
the commandments 
‘You danghters of Eve vegan the Major 
** Sir!” sald Miss Antique, y 
“TI shoald have eaid granddaughters of Eve,” said 
Major, gallantly 


indignant 


ON 


MRS. JOHNSON. 


THATS ALL 


Ma Averiw (of Texas). “I 
don’t see that you New-Eng- 
landers have much to boast 
about. Why, anegro was burn- 
ed at the stake in Massacho- 
setts In 1795, as one of your 
Bostou papers admits.” 

Me aoxpay (of Boston) 
“Then Texas is only 98 years 
bebind the tithes, after all.’ 


————- 


“Shall you go to the ball, 
Major ?” asked the sweet young 
maiden. 

“ Ah, no, my dear,” returned 
the Major. “My ball days are 
over since I lost my rightleg.” 

“Too bad; but yeu'll go to 
the hop, won’t you 7” 

—— 

*Jobn, dear, 1 wish you'd get 
me a horse and brougham.” 

“Great Scott, Jane! Didn't 

you we had to econo- 


; that’s why I want the 
brougham. Think of the car 
fare 1'd eave! 
——— 
“You have a far-away look in 
your eyes to-night, Maud,” said 
Borely. 
“Yes. The eyes often be- 
trey the dearest wishes of our 
nearts,” sald Maud. 
———E 
“I think chaperons are a 
puissance,” said Patkine, 
“Sodo I,” said Mand. “ They 
cut us girls out half the time.” 
atncian@ peas 
Little Frances was receiving 
a lesson in arithmetic. 
*“ Frances,” said mamma, “if 
you had 15 pears to divide, and 
there were 5 little girls in the room, how many pears 
would each little girl get 7” 
“That would depend on how hungry I 
mamma,” replied the emal!l mathematician. 


war, 


—_——@———__ 


“I can't marry you, Mr. Oldboy 
older than L.” 

“ But consider, Mise Hicka. 
you women agp after thirty. 
in a very short while.” 


You are so much 


Consider how rapidly 
Why, you'll be up to me 


——»—— 
Coowt Sracurcrr: “Mies Bonds, I have come to 
ask you a question; one which—ah—which—’ 
Mies Bonvs. “ Yes, I understand, Count; bat it 
may -not be. I am already engaged to be married.” 
Count. Sracuxt. “ Yon mistake me, madame. I 
was not about to ask your hand, but—ah—I wished to 
kuow if you could lend me ten dollars for a week.” 
a 
“I wonder how such a beautiful language as Latin 
ever came to be a dead language,” said Penelope. 
“Talked to death, maybe," said Perkins. 
emi 
“If money talke,” said Marlowe, ‘‘I'd like to know 
what the deuce the sliver dollar has to say for itself.” 


CLOSING 


“My van’, Ezwevt, I TrovKk mit’s ‘sour TIME De FarR WAS COMIN’ TO A EN’. 


NOT IN IT. 


CHAPERON. “Were po I come tn?” 


A GRAVE POINT 
Sux. “I've bet May fifty kisses on the football 
game.” 


He (bashfully). ““ Who—who holds the stakes 7” 


—_—~————_ 


A valued contributor on scientific subjects sends the 
following, which he claims is the only poem he has 
ever written. It sprung spontaneonsly from his lips 
on first seeing the Perris wheel illaminated at night: 


Twinkle, twinkle, great big wheel. 
Oh, I wonder how you feel! 
Turning, turning, all the day, 
Yet you cannot roll away. 
Sa 
“They say a porous-plaster will cure anything but 
stammering.’ 
“ It would cure that if properly applied.” 
“ How 7” 
* Plaster it over the stammerer’s mouth.” 
a 
“Didn't Miss Harkins look blooming last night 7?” 
said Chappie. 
‘Yes. A little too blooming for a bud—don’t you 
think ?” insinuated Ethel. 


THREE DOLLARS SAVED. 
“Did you order a cal) for me?” queried Jobiotes at 
the club 
“Yes, sir,” sald the clerk, “but the cabs are all 
mt.” 
“Thank Heaven !” said Joblots. 
a 


“ That's a fine typograptrical error !” 

“ Which ?” 

“You say ‘ Peter Van Amberg is wearing manacies 
this winter,’ instead of monocies.” 


—_—»——— 


Italian opera is the thing 
For folks of highest station, 
For German music is so loud 
It drowns their conversation. 


———>—_—— 


May B. Wittune. “ You temember; I told you when 
you had a salary of 10,000 a year I would marry you.” 

Ban A. Frai. “* Yes” (hopelessly).” 

May B. Wii.iowe. * How moelh is it now, dear 7?” 

Bew A. Fea. “ 1000” (more hopelessly). 

May B. Wittine. * I don't suppose the extra cipher 
is really worth bothering about—dv you 7” 


DAY THE JOHNSON FAMILY HAPPEN UPON THE YUCATAN ‘RUINS. 


DES OBSARVE HOW DAT BUILDIN’S CRUMBLED AWAY!” 























SUPPLEMENT. 


GROWING THIN. 


N UCH as people may be annoyed when 

they find themselves gaining more 
weight than is convenient, or than is consist: 
ent with their idea.of graceful proportion 
and good looks, they can do nothing more 
injurious than to try to rid themselves of 
the obnoxious superabundance without di- 
rections from a physician. Those who make 
a business of starving themselves, of taking 
a quantity of strong acids, vinegar and the 
like, make a great mistake, for such a course 
is likely to do them a deadly hurt, produ- 
cing much more discomfort than the trouble 
they already have. ‘They should first be- 
think themselves whether or not they are 
absolutely sure that it is a bad thing to be 
fat: if the flesh, soft and radiant and like a 
baby’s, is really not a beauty in itself, as 
many of the Orientals think, and stuff their 
women to produce it; if it does not hinder 
the gathering of wrinkles, and make them 
look far younger than they would if they 
were thin, and the weakened muscles let the 
skin droop, as it usually does with advancing 
years; whether their dresses do not fit better 
than the dresses of smaller people do; if they 
cannot carry off things with more ease and 
air; if they do not have a presence, a port, 
and a dignity they would not have if they 
were merely thin shadows. 

If after weighing the matter—and them- 
selves—they decide on reducing the amount 
of the earth's sublimed richness that they 
carry about with them, then they should see 
their physician, but not till they have made 
up their minds that they are going to obey 
his prescription and follow the regimen he 
orders. They will find it no light or easy 
thing; for it means that they shall abandon 
two-thirds of the pleasant things of life. 
They will have, for instance, no warm batlis, 
but cold sponge baths instead; they will be 
allowed the least possible clothing they can 
wear with health; will have to sleep in a cold 
room and on a very hard bed; they will be 
allowed no cold water to drink, but will be 
expected to drink a couple of quarts of 
hot water every day, with a dash of lemon 
juice or sour wine in it, and no beer can they 
have, and no champagne, no tea or chocolate 
or coffee. They will be allowed no bread of 
any sort; on the other hand, they may have 
all the fruit they wish. They can have no 
macaroni, or cheese, or butter, or sweetmeats, 
or potatoes, or rice, or pease, or beans, or car- 
rots, or turnips, but they can have lettuce 
and celery and cress and spinach, and such 
watery things, with eggs boiled three min- 
utes, poultry, and rare lean meats. 

And more than this, they are to take but 
two meals a day, and once in a while only 
one meal, letting the system then live on 
what it already has in store thatday. But 
lest this should be insufficient, or should ve 
in any way unfavorable, the system is kept 
in order by out-door exercise, which purifies 
the blood and renders the muscles firm, and 
works off much weight in perspieewdi— 
riding ov horseback if they wish, driving 
if they please, but walking whether they 
will or no, and walking in difficult places, a 
half-dozen miles a day, remembering that, 
while the walking is good for the general 
health, it will take off very little flesh un- 
less pursued to the point of perspiration and 
some fatigue. If our friends have the cour- 
age to do all this, and to continue it, they 
are heroines, and will find a better reward 
than loss of flesh in the development of self- 
denial and strength of character. 





ADVER'TISHKMENTS. 


“Too Many Cooks 


spoil the broth.’’ Probably because they 


don’t use 


Extract ° SteF 


Armour’s Extract enables a poor cook to 
rival the *‘creations’’ of the most celebrated 
chef. Our little Cook Book tells how to use 
Armour’s Extract in Soups and Sauces—a 
different soup for each day inthe month. We 
mail Cook Book free; send us your address. 


Armour & Co., Chicago. 





The plague of lamps is the 
breaking of chimneys; but 
that can be avoided. Get 
Macbeth’s “ pearl top” or 
“ pearl glass,’ 

The funnel-shaped tops are 
beaded or “‘ pearled”—a trade 
mark. 


Cylinder tops are etched in the 
glass ‘‘MACBETH & CO. PEARL 


GLAss.’’—another trade-mark. 
Pittsburgh. 


Gso. A, Macsetn Co, 


Most Perfect Made. 














Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder | 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 









































Absolutely Pure 


muffins, and crusts. 
some. 







others. I recommend it. 


BAKINGPOWDER. 


Makes light, flaky, delicious hot biscuits, rolls, 
Makes hot bread whole- 
These are qualities peculiar to it alone. 
I have found the Royal Baking Powder superior to all 


C. Gorju, late Chef de cuisine, Delmonico’s. 

























ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 








106 WALL ST., NEW-YORK. 




















The Three 


for the constantly increasing 
popularity of the Franco- 
American Soups, are, 

ist. Such Soupscannot be 
made at home whatever may 
be the cost or trouble. 

2d. Their high quality 
has never been approached 
by other makers. 

3d. Their price is mod- 
erate. 

Sample can, your choice, mailed on re- 


ceipt of postage 14 cents. 

Mock Turtle, Ox Tai!, Consomme, Tomato, 
French Bouillon, Chicken, Chicken Gumbo, 
Julienne, Printanier. Matton Broth, Malli- 
gatawny, Vegetable, Beef, Pea, Clam Broth, 
Pear! Tapioca. 

P.S. 
ding.”’ 


“Try our Plum Pud- 
Sample 14 cents. 


Franco- American 








West Broadway & Franklin St., New York. 


Reasons 





Food Company, 





























| without weakenin 








Have you used 


PEARS soap: 


It is a great annoyances 


Some 3@mfort 


Ladies 


Powder 


removes the cause, dispels offensive 
odor, and positively cures Eczema, 
Bed Sores, Chafing, Itching, Ery- 
sipelas, Burns, Tender Feet, A 
Chafing Baby, Irritation under 
Truss. It ensures a clear com- 
plexion. Send 4c. in stamps for sam- 
ple. All druggists, soc. a box. 

Comfort Powder Co., Hartford, Cona. 


Perspire 
Freely. 


_ QOMFORT SOAP is the best medicated soap, 26 eentee 


Gomplexion Preserved. 


OR. HEBRA’S 


VIOLA CREAM 


Removes Freckles, Pimples 
Liver- Moles, Blackheads, 
Sun and Tan,and restoresthe 

original freshness, produc- SS 
a clear and healthy complexion. 
tuperior toall face preparations and 
perfectly harmless. At all druggists or S 
mailed for G@ cts. Send for circuiar 


G. C. BITTNER & CO., TOLEDO, O. 














A fine 14k gold pla- 

st ted watch to every 
of reader of this paper. 
gncet this out and send it to us with 
5" your full name and address, and we 
willsend you one of these elegant, 
richly jeweled, gold finished watches 
wo by express for examination, and if 
|°" you think it is equal in appearance to 
any $25.00 gold watch pay oursample 
$3.50,and itis yours, We send 

tee that 









cS 


> with the watch our 


will give you One Free. Write at 
pay send ont samples 
THE NATIONAL M'F°O 
& IMPORTING CO. 
334 Dearborn Chicago, hi. 











TO THE YOUNS FACE 
Pozzoni’s Complexion Powder gives fresher 
charms, to the old renewed youth, Try it. 











'Rae’s Lucca Oil a 





The Perfection - = 


GUARANTEED ABSOLUTELY PURE B\ 


<a 


LEGHORN, ITALY. 


ZY “ 2a pre 
Established 1836. 


of Olive Oil. 








Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 
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J 
KNOWL E 


brings comfort and improvement, and tends to per- 
sonal enjoyment, when rightly used. oaune who 
live better than others and enjoy life more, w' ith less 
expenditure, by more promptly adapting the world’s 
best ucts to the needs of physical being, will at- 
test value to health of liquid laxative 
principles embraced in the remedy Syrup ot Figs. 
Its excellence is due to its presenting, in the form 





most P and t to the taste, the refresh- 
| ing and trul beneficial properties of a perfect laxa- 
tive, e' ly cleansin g the system, dispelling Colds, 
H and Fevers, and permanently curing Con- 


stipation. It has given satisfaction to millions, and 
met with the approval of the medica! profession, 
because it acts on the Kidneys, Liver and Bowels 
them, and it is perfectly free from 
every objectionable su nee. Syrup of Figs is for 
sale by all druggists in 50 cent and $1.00 bottles, 
but it is manufactured by the CALIFORNIA FIG 
SYRUP CO. only, whose name is printed on every 
package, also the name Syrup of Figs; and, being 
= Semnes, you will not accep? any substitute if 
offe: 


For Body and Brain. 


Since 30 Years Att Eminent Puy- 
SICIANS RECOMMEND 








The original French Coca Wine ; 
most popularly used tonic-stimulant 
in Hospitals, Public and Religious 
Institutions everywhere. 


Nourishes Fortifies Refreshes 

Sirengthensenting system; mast 
Agreeable, Effective = Lasting 
Renovator of the Vital Forces. 


Every test, strictly on own merits, 
proves exceptional reputation. 


Palatable as Choicest Old Wines. 
Sold Everywhere. 


moz-<Z200 rr-Z= r>e-2e 


Illustrated Book Sent Free, write: 














.: = 
oe nEORRISY 
Yio ETINE RIS We 
[> The fihest Italian Orris, richi mec 
§, with the pure distilled odor 
Adopted and pronoun 


violets.» 
by © 
LEADING LADIES & 


ae 
(c 
OCLETY'S 
Athe most exquisite and delightful sachet}) 
made, and preferable to the best/ 
Penetrates every article of your 


extracts. 
wardrobe and s the last finishing touch 
to ao dainty t Retains all the te, 


nce of the flower for months. 


y Satisfactory. 
GEORGE B. EVANS, Manuf'g Perfumer, 
St., Philadel , Pa, © 


a 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS ExposiTion, 1889, 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 
“PARTED BANG” 


Made of mages CV Hair, 
guarnteed to lad, 
who wear their hair 
up, heer temo Fd ly - ~ 
pr 
‘Wait Geode, Osumetice be. 
.0.D. where. Send to 
the m'fr for Dllust’d Price-Lists 
€.Burnham, 71 State-st.(Cent’] Music Hall)Chicago 








2th Edition, postpaid for 2c. (or stamps). 


THE HUMAN HAIR, 


Why it Fall« Off, Turns Gray, and the Remedy. 
By Prof. HARLEY PARKER, F. R. A. S. 
A. P. Lowe & Co., 1018 Arch St., Philada., Pa. 
* Every one should read this little book."— Athenauwm 


sore. eves, use DF, THOMPSON'S EYE WATER 


Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder 











A Pure Grape Cream of Tartar Powder. 





HARPER'S BAZAR 


SUPPLEMENT. 
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AN EMBROIDERED PARIS GOWN. 


FRENCH GOWNS. 

ARK blue cheviot and emerald-green velvet are com 
| bined in a stylish and warm-looking winter gown from 
the Maison Williamson, of Paris. It is very richly embroid 
ered in gold and silver, and has brandebourgs of blue and 
gold. The round skirt of cheviot is bordered with green 
velvet headed by embroidery, and similar rows of em 
broidery descend each side of the front, giving the effect of 
a tablier. The cheviot corsage crosses on the breast over 
a plain vest of velvet, and has a revers collar of velvet 
very elaborately wrought. A little circular basque of vel 
vet cut very full is enriched similarly. A narrow edging 
of green stones gives a pretty finish to the revers, vest, and 
basque. Gigot sleeves have small cuffs of embroidered 
velvet 

A charmingly youthful gown from Madame Thirion of Pat 
is is of mordoré wool with dots ofa darker shade. The bell 
skirt opens in front on a pleating of dark glacé velvet, old 
gold shot with Indian-red, and is bordered with a puff of 
velvet. The wool corsage, slightly pointed in front, has 
large pointed revers of mordoré silk. A full gathered vest 
of velvet shows between the revers. The basque of velvet 
is gathered and forms round pleats. Soft high collar of 
velvet. Bouffant sleeves draped about the elbow, tapering 
to the wrist, and finished with a velvet puff 

The Henri Deux hat from Mile. Hellena is in toque shape. 
It is of velvet edged with fur. The trimming is galloon 
held in a metal buckle, while a panache of feathers is on the 
left side 


FLOWERS OF THE SEASON. 

TNTIL the great game on Thanksgiving day is over the 

button-hoie favorites will be, of course, the violet and 

the yellow chrysanthemum. It seems somewhat singular, 

when one thinks of it, that a simple flower of the field 

like the violet should be in the race for fashionable favor 

with a flower which has been so cultivated as the chrysan- 
themum. 

Fashion is always whimsical, but some people consider 

that she had a very good reason for adopting her present 


fancy. The college boy and his sister do not doubt that all 
the world is wearing violets and chrysanthemums from as 
solemn a sense of duty as they do themselves. Certain of 
them think that the blue violet was created to wear the Yale 
color, and that therefore mankind was created to wear the 
blue violet. Others feel the same way about the yellow 
chrysanthemum, and it is certainly a kind fashion which 
aids this harmless delusion by continuing these flowers in 
their position of favor. Their pretty colors make gay the 
throng of people on the sidewalks of an afternoon. A 
bunch of violets nestles cozily among the furs of all the wo- 
men one meets, and a chrysanthemum spreads its ragged 
glory over the coat lapels of all the men. 

The sight of so much springlike bloom in city streets at 
this time of the year rather astonishes a person from the 
country. 

In the country the hill-sides and the fiekis are growing 
bare and brown, with the yellow of Thanksgiving pump- 
kins as their only touch of color. The people have taken in 
their plants to make a conservatory of the bay-window. 
The flowers out-of-doors have been put to sleep for the 
winter, and until spring comes to wake them a rose will be 
a rarity and a violet almost unknown to the people in the 
country. Perhaps it would not be out of place to establish 
a flower mission for their benefit at this time of the year. 
The sight of violets at any time but in the spring, and in 
any place but the deep grass of the woods or the fields, is 
always surprising to one not accustomed to seeing them in 
the shops during all seasons. 

In the city, summer still reigns as far as the flowers in the 
windows and on the street stands are concerned. Roses, 
carnations, and lilies-of-the-valley riot in lovely abundance 
in all the shops. As for violets and chrysanthemums, they 
not only are the courted beauties of the hour, but they are 
looking forward to having a féte-day when Thanksgiving 
comes. Thrifty lads and lassies are saving all their horse- 
car fares that they may buy flowers in abundance to wear at 
‘*The Game.” One of the two college favorites will doubt- 
less help to gain the day’s victory, and the other will droop 
its pretty bead in sorrow when the battle is over. 


A YOUTHFUL FRENCH GOWN, 
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BANGS. 


pe fifteen years-ago fashionable young women were 
covering their foreheads with a fringe of straight hair 
which hung so low as to nearly hide the brightness of their 
eyes. This was the first appearance in public of the bang, 
and it had evidently come to stay. But as nothing is toler- 
ated by fashion very long, the straight bang was relegated 
in a few years to the daughters of Erin, while their mis- 
tresses wore fringes which were curled or frizzed. This 
fashion reigned for some time, but it in turn has been suc- 
ceeded by the; present Madonna-like mode of hair-dressing, 
which leaves the existence of foreleads a matter of certainty 
rather than of conjecture. 

But the oldMashioned straight bang has by no means 
been banished. It has fallen on the head of the college 
man. There the bang may be seen in its first and undimin- 
ished estate. It is especially in evidence on the football- 
field, and is said to save the players’ heads from many a 
hard blow. So, seemingly, there was always a method in 
its wanderings, and it was meant from the beginning to ar- 
rive at a point where a special mission was to be fulfilled. 

In the present gentle stage of the football game a mass of 
flowing locks is said to afford sufiicient protection to the 
skull of the college man. But as the game seems to be 
evolving towards something more glorious and dangerous 
than the game of to-day, it is safe to presume that helmets 
will soon be added to football armor. Then bangs will have 
fulfilled their mission, and may start on their onward way 
once more. 

Perhaps by that time the college girl will be ready to as- 





sume them. She is the only member of society who has 
been free from the light touch of bangs. But as their prog- 
ress is as sure as it is slow,even she may have to adopt 
them before long. The possibility opens up an interest 
ing field for conjecture. 

If the college girl takes her brother’s discarded bang, it 
will not be for the purpose of adorning herself therewith. 
She must have a bygienic or other equally good reason for 
wearing one before she will so far depart from her ancient 
principles as to bang her hair. 
she will do so from a desire to place herself on an equality 
with college men. She has assumed her brother's sailor 
hat, his four-in-hand and waistcoat. Or else, in her self- 
sacrificing desire to raise the standard of women’s colleges 
as high as that of men’s, she may consent to play a modified 
sort of football game, and in this case she will certainly have 
to be protected by a bang. But this is all conjectural, and 
for the present at least the college boy monopolizes the 
straight, long, old-fashioned fringe. It may, before long, 
bring him to the point of wearing a veil; for without a veil, 
as girls all know, bangs cannot be kept in order. 


A LEGEND OF THE INFANT CHRIST. 


AS the days draw on towards the blessed Advent, one’s 
thoughts turn very naturally to the legends which cluster 
about the infancy of Christ. Some of these are very happily 
treated in General Lew. Wallace’s beautifully illustrated 
volume, T'he Boyhood of Christ. The pretty picture we give 
this week is not found there, but there are lovely composi- 
tions from the old masters showing the Madonna and her 


It is barely possible that- 
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son, the little Jesus pleying among the lilies and the ane- 
mones, the boy in the Temple among the learned doctors, 
and other scenes in his childish life. In the Middle Ages 
the people and the painters mingled a homely familiarity 
with their reverence for the Divine Lord, whom the artisis 
loved to portray on their canvas, even as the peasant folk 
talked about him in their homes and about their daily work. 
The humble mother, caring for her baby boy, liked to think 
that Mary, too, had taken upon ber all sorts of homely 
cares for her little one, going to the flowing river to wash 
his little garments, while the infant lay serenely in the sun. 
It made the whole wonderful story very real to these simple 
souls, und they went about their duties the more cheerily 
that they had just this simple conception of Christ as one of 
themselves. In our more complex theology and our less 
childlike faith we have wandered away from much that 
made people very happy in the past, poor and burdened 
as their lives may have been. 


AN ATTRACTIVE NURSERY AT AN 
ATTRACTIVE EXPENDITURE. 

T is a fortunate thing for many of us that in these days it 

is a possible thing to make a room look pretty by spend- 
ing only a small amount of money. 

In this little article I wish to tell about a nursery I saw 
the other day, because I think it may be a help to many 
mothers who are anxious to make the room their children oc- 
cupy as bright and pleasant as possible, and yet do not feel 
there is much money in the household treasury to spend in 
that way just at this busy time of the year, although this is 





THE INFANT JESUS. 
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the time of the year that we do things ‘‘up”* and ‘‘over,” 
and settle down for the winter months. 

This nursery was a large room with a bay-window com- 
posed of three divisions. On the lower half of each was 
hung a curtain of white -scrim with a line of light blue run- 
ning through it. This cost but six cents a yard. «It was 
thin, so that it did not exclude the light, and had color 
enough in it to furnish the window. They were the only 
curtains. The long ones were omitted, so that nothing 
should interfere with the light, the sun, and the air. The 
floor was stained brown, and in the centre was a Kensington 
art square of two or three shades of dull blue. This had 
first had a carpet-lining laid under it, and the square tacked 
down, so that it should be warmer for winter. The square 
had cost six dollars, and the lining, at ten cents a yard, had 
been a most comfortable and wise addition. 

The walls had a light flowered paper and a number of 
bright-colored flower pictures framed in plain white frames. 

The bureau, which stood cornerwise on one side the win- 
dow, was an ordinary pine one painted with several coats of 
white enamel paint, and covered with a dainty little cover 
of plain white muslin over light blue silesia, with a full ruf- 
fle of the same around the edge, and surmounted with a 
large plump blue pin-cushion, covered also with the muslin 
and ruffles. It did not take much time to make this, with 
the scraps that are always to be found in one’s closet, and it 
made the little bureau complete. 

The wash-stand was a square table with a ruffle reaching 
to the floor, and the basin and bow! of that quaint Portu- 
guese pottery we are many of us familiar with. Several 
other odd pieces of the same ware made up the wash-stand 
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set, the whole costing about two dollars, being much less ex 
pensive than any of the ordinary colored sets, and even more 
effective. 

There were a rocking-chair and two cane-bottomed chairs, 
and a box for the toys, all painted white. The children’s low 
round table stood in the window, with a tea-cloth over it, 
and two little chairs at the side. 

There were a brass crib and one white-iron single bed. 
These were very prettily arranged with valances and covers 
and pillow-shams of white percale or ‘‘calico” covered with 
a quaint design of pink roses. A piece of twelve yards at 
twelve and a half cents a yard had really done wonders for 
the nursery. The valances were made with a heading about 
two inches deep; and it may be of interest to know that b 
running a tape through the double seam, and stretching it 
very tight along the edge of the bed, and fastening at the 
four corners with tapes, and once at the middle of the sides, 
it will stay perfectly in place. Then the spread should be 
made just the right size to fall back of the heading, and the 
pillow-sham like a pillow-case, bordered with an edged ruffle, 

The deep ruffle of the wash-stand was made of the same 
material; also the cover to a small three-legged white table 
on which stood the work-basket, and a curtain to some 
shelves, behind which were the medicine bottles. 

Over the mantel was draped a piece of light blue cotton 
crépe, and in front was thrown a white sheep skin rug. 

The whole effect was so attractive, and, that all important 
thing, so neat, and the expense had comparatively been so 
little, that I could not help being taken with it, for I had 
never before seen the percale used for that purpose. 

Emiity Day. 





MEDEA. 
See illustration on front page. 
UR picture carries us back to the earth’s young prime 
and the days of the search fur the Golden Fleece. The 
old mythologies never lose their subtle attractiveness; the 
are always fresh and bright, and the glimmer of the world’s 
dawn is threaded through their woof and warp. 

Medea was a witch. She was a beautiful woman, and 
therefore unlike our conventional idea of witches in modern 
days, when we are apt to forget that there is far more witch- 
craft in trailing tresses and bright eyes than in withered 
cheeks and trembling hands. The daughter of the King 
of Colchis, she was famed for her sorceries and enchant- 
ments. Hers were the secrets of those magic brews which, 
in the days of fable, restored youth and elasticity to age and 
decrepitude, and enabled men to perform gigantic tasks 
without other aid than that infused into their veins by the 
potions the witch administered, or by the spells she subtly 
wove. 

Medea was like Jezebel in the Bible story, like Lady 
Macbeth in Shakespeare’s wonderful mirror, a woman beau- 
tiful and majestic, but cruel and unscrupulous. In love 
with Jason, she spared no pains to assist him in his quest 
for the Golden Fleece; and Jason being no more constant 
and grateful than were the majority of men in his day, he 
presently forgot her kindness, and deserted her for the 
daughter of Creon, a newer and less stately beauty. 

Medea’s anger knew no bounds. Jealousy is always 
madness, and hers took the form of a vindictive rage, in 
which she destroyed her two sons, Jason being their father. 





It was an annual custom at Corinth for sev- 
en youths and as many maidens clad in black, 
with their hair shorn, to go to the temple of 
Juno, sing mournful chants, and offer sacri 
fices in memory of Medea’s children. The 
confusions of the Greek mythology are many, 
and Medea is supposed to be only another 
name for Juno, Queen of Olympus and wife 
of Zeus, However that may be, Juno was 
Mec and Homer says that to Juno 
Jason was very dear 


a's friend 


ATTENDANTS AND EQUIPAGE 
OF A ROYAL OUTING 


: curred in 1606: in July of that year 
Christian 1V. of Denmark was greatly 
desirous of visiting his brother-in-law and 
r, the King and Queen of Britain 

The royal wardrobes were, as usual, rich 
und brilliant; costliest brocades and glitter 
ing gems abundant in number, “ of 
rare and goodliest fashioning, as beseemed 
their august highnesses 

It may astonish most people to 
learn of the habiliments of the servants of 
this august party 
velvet ti 


were 


howevet 


icked off with silver lace 
rial for cloa and 

merry had : 
er bands,” 


Shue 


was the mats spencers, 


serving -men 
ted about with silvy 
gear, white 
was 


and blue hosen 
the livery of the pages 


Whi doublets and blue velvet 
sen with trimmings of silk was the chosen 
1 of the noisy band of trumpeters; of 
sundry colors were their cloaks, and on their 
white hats shone blue and golden bands 
The leader of the trumpeters, a sergeant, 
in coat of carnation-colored velvet, and the 
on - yrseback; the latter had 
: of the neck of the ani 
“upon these goodlie in 
struck with two 
out upon the air rare 
afening delight,” thus empha- 
merry jigs of the noisy trumpet 


satin 


drummer were 


adrum on each sid 
mal that bore him 
nis the musician 
mallets, sending 
strains of de 
sizing the 
ers 

The common soldiers were provided with 
white doublets baving trimmings of lace, and 

hosen to match 

frunks, boxes 
royal retinus 
trimmed with blue silk 

At last the protrac ted festivities came to 
an end, and in joyful remembrance of the 
gay pleasuring many rich gifts were pre 
sented to his Danish M sjesty; 
were four war 
with furniture 
thereto;” also “ richly 
well garnished with 
ind plate and other “ 
forts 

Such tokens of good-will, with many more, 
were presented by the reigning powers of 
Britain to their royal guest: and with much 
my and great show of goodlie fellow 
ship came the parting 


SlLrume 


arn all 


had coverings of red velvet 


and other horses 
caparisons belonging 
embroidered saddles 
pearls,” gold chains, 
well-appointed com 


steeds. 


and 
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THE MANOR-HOUSE KITCHEN. 
| r is always a picture, the Manor - house 
kitchen, with its grand sunset window, 

broad and high and deep, as it should be to 
accord with the hospitality of the house ; its 
substantial oaken dresser, the shelves shining 
with old-time china and quaint antique pew 
ter platters, kept bright as mirrors, although 
no louger in use, for the sake of family tradi 
tion: its rows of home-cured hams and 
flitches of bacon, full of pink-and-white sa 
suspended from the ceiling, and 
its window -ledge yellow and purple and 
white with crocus and hyacinth, coaxed and 
kissed into hurried bloom by the warmth of 
the afternoon January sun 

On the day of which I am writing it was 
more than usually attractive, for the air out 
doors was keen and sharp, and the wind 
lowing from the North’ Sea, eight miles 
away ‘as the crow flies,” seemed alive with 
malicious pricks and stings 

But I forgot these discomforts when once 
inside the kitchen, where a generous fire of 
soft coals made one side the long room aglow 
with ardent cheerfulness, and where a big 
cushioned chair with grandmotherly arms 
was waiting to embrace me 

Thence I could look with complacency 
through the window (a window, by the-way, 
which was continually causing me to forget 
the admonition read by the parson every 
Sunday morning in the village church, 
‘Thou shalt not covet”) at the snow-clad 
fields, the rime-crusted trees, and the robins 
and blackbirds picking their noonday méal 
from the sheaf hung out for their delecta 
tion, while the tidy white capped maid placed 
pans of flour, bowls of creamy. milk, basins 
of snow-white lard, and other necessary para- 
phernalia of a grand baking on the table in 
the middle of the room 

For my visit on this occasion was by ap- 
pointment, that I might penetrate the mys- 
teries connected with the concoction of York 
shire pork pies and curd cheese cakes—two 
dishes as inevitably linked with Yorkshire 
farm -housewifery as Boston brown bread 
and baked beans were twenty years since (I 
do not know how it is now) with the 
thoughts of Vermont housekeeping 

The manufacture of the first is a long and 
intricate process, as I found in watching the 


voriness 


and bags belonging to this | 


specially noted | 
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deft fingers of the mistress of the kitchen 
but the result is pleasant to the eye and d 
lightsome to the palate. 

First, 8 pounds of flour were sifted into a 
large earthenware bowl, then 34 pounds of 


lard and a scant handful of salt were rubbed | 


into it, until the whole became granulated. A 


quart of new milk was brought to the boil, | 


and then poured gradually into the bowl, 
mixing thoroughly with the other contents, 
after which it was kneaded until it was a 
firm, smooth, compact mass. 


It was then allowed to cool slightly, after 


which a small piece of dough was cut from 
the lump, and the mistress proceeded to hol 

low it out by pressing the thumb into the 
middle, twirling it around at the same time. 

This was continued until the cavity was deep 
as a quart basin, and there was an even crust 
at both bottom and sides a half-inch in thick- 
ness. 

It was then filled with pork cut into bits 
the size of dice (the same paste filled with 
veal is delicious). A lid of crust was then 
rolled out and fastened firmly in place, an 


| 
e- 


rounded teaspoonful 

of Cleveland’s\_ -—-~ 
Baking Powder 
does more and better work 
than a heaping 
teaspoonful it 

of any other. 

A large saving on a 





opening being left in the top for pouring in | 


the gravy. The pastry scissors were then 
put into operation, and various aud dainty 
were the results from the skilful manipula- 
tions of the hands which held them. 


When | 


these roses, leaves, and vines of paste had | 


been placed in order, the entire pie was care 
fully brushed over with egg. It was after 


wards put in a cool larder, where it would re- | 


main until the following day. That it might 
set in position when baked it is placed on a 
tin slide in a moderate oven ; but just before 
the baking, the gravy made of rich stock in 
which a little gelatine has been dissolved is 
poured through the hole left in the upper 
crust for that purpose. 

Is there poetry in cooking? I leave that 
question for each individual reader to an- 
swer, but if I should be asked,‘ Is there art 
in cooking?” though I had denied it all my 
former days, I should give an unreserved 

‘yes” if confronted with a pork pie from 
the Manor-house kitchen 


Lizzie P. Lewis. 
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It is very oot 


to convince 
children that 

a medicine is 
“nice to take” | 
—this trouble ~, 
is not experi- 
enced in ad- 
ministering 


Scott's Emulsion 


of Cod Liver Oil. It is 
almost as palatable as milk. 
No a so rapidly 
buil up good flesh, 
strength and nerve force. 
Mothers the world over rely 
upon it in all wasting diseases 


that children are heir to. 
Prepared by Scott & Bowne. N.Y. All druggists. 





Indispensable i in 
Every good Kitchen. 


As every good housewife knows, 
the difference bétween 
ing, 
opposite kind is largely in deli- 
cate 


ae 
delicious cooking and the 


sauces and palatable gra- 
require a 
strong, delicately flavored stock, 
and the best stock is 


Liebig Company’s 
Extract of Beef. 


vies. these 


Npw . 





years, 


tion. 


that I can rest at night. 


am sure that Piso’s Cure will cure 
me.—S. A. ALBURGER, Penn Wid- 
ows’ Home, Philadelphia, Pa., June 
23, 1893. 








Insure a Faultless Fitting Bodicc| 


WITH ANY KIND OF MATERIAL 
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HOOPING-COUGR 
CROUP. 


Roche’s Herbal Embrocation. | 
The ce effectual Engliesh Cure 
Ww. Epwanp yor Som, 


England. Wholesale 
Fougera & rie SON North William Bt., N. Ye 
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One 


a 


Makes 40 Soups 


Nothing adds more to the flavor and zest of a soup than BeefiRa 


Extract. But you need the best, and that is made near where theRy 
cattle graze. Our cattle are natives and are raised near at hand. - 
Rex Brand is not Burned or of Strong Animal Flavor, but is Aromatic and Appetizing. 


Send 6c. stamps for sample package, mailed free. 


THE CUDAHY PHARMACEUTICAL CO., 


South Omaha, Neb. 





Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 
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All medicines failed 

to help me until I took | 
Piso’s Cure for Consump- | 
It has relieved me so 
I thought | 
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>> wo ay 
How often you heer this 
expression, and the ex- 
planation that usually 
follows: ‘‘I am troubled 
with dyspepsia.’” The 
cause of this is not far to 
seek. In the past lard 
has been used as the 
principal shortening in 
pastry—the result dys- 
pepsia. The dyspeptic 
need no longer bf 
troubled, providing —_ 


OTTOLENE 


is substituted for lard in 
the preparation of all food. 
It is composed strictly of 
highly refined vegetable 
oil and beefsuet. When 
used as a shortening, it 
produces wholesome and 
healthful pastry. Physi- 
cians and expert cooks 
everywhere indorse it. 
Give it a trial yourself. 
Sold in 3and 5 pound pails, by all 





CHICAGO, 
St. Louis, Montreal, 
New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia, San | 
Francisco, etc. 


my age was against me, but now I ly “NOW READY. The December and Christmas 


Superb 


THE YOUNG LADIES’ 
JOURNAL 


Comprising a beautiful colored Fashion Plate of Even- 
ing, Ball, — Fancy Ball Dresses for Ladies and Chil- 
dren. Colored Designs for Useful Dolls 
and Pincushions. The Gigantic Supplement, 
with a large number of Winter Paris Fashions and De- 
signs in Fancy Work. A Supplement of Christmas 
Stories. A Supplement of Music. A Supplement of 
Christmas Amusements. Special Christmas Cookery, 
etc., etc. The Commencement of Two New Sertai 
Stories, Several Complete Stories. Special Fashion 
Articles. | Also, the beautiful Sine picture 

Little Red Riding Hood.” 
Prien, 60 cents, including ail the ‘Sep plements. $4.00 a 
year, post For sale by all newsdealers, 


The International News Company, New York. 
83 and 85 Duane St., one door east of Broadway. 
i Subscriptions received for any Periodical, Foreign 
or Domestic. 


Washing Silver. 


Soaps containing alkali are silver 








‘‘ eaters,” so tospeak. It’s said we 
make the only soap fit for that work. 
It’s FatR RO: 


SILVER 


SOAP 
is one of 2 oT combina- 
tions that produce perfect results. 

It you prefer a soap for cleaning 
s:‘ver it will please you. 

By mail, post-paid, 20 cts. in stamps. 
The ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John St., New York 


NO MORE GRAY HAIR 


BRUCELINE, the only genuine remedy for re- 
storing gray bair to its natura) color; no dye and 


harm 
BRUCE'S HAIR TONIC cures baldness, 
ne the i ents it from sine out, 


re 
nm the hair = Gee on 
Fe port 
THE BRUGI SUC ~\ ote ‘ar 
‘estimonial 














